| To all Lovers of Angling. 
ONESIMUS USTONSON, 
Succeſſor to the late Mr. Jon x HERO, at che 
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No. 48, the Bottom of Bell-Vard, Temple-Bar, 
A NAKES all Sorts of Fiſhing Rods, and all Manner of 
the beſt Fiſhing Tackle, Wholeſale and Retail, ar 
the loweſt Rates; ſells the right. Kizsy's Hooks, being 
the beſt tempered of any made, which cannot be had at 
any. other Shop. ; the beſt Sort of Artificial Flies, Menow- 
Tackle, Jack and Perch, and Artificial Menows ; and all 
Sorts of Artificial Baits, &c, made upon the-ſaid Hooks, 
im the neateſt Manner, for Pike, Salmon and Trout; 
Spring Snap Hooks; Live and Dead Snap, and Live Bait 
Hooks, Trowling Hooks of various Sorts; the beſt Sort of 
Treble and Double Box, and Single Swivels; Gimp, both 
Silver and Gold; the beſt and freſheſt India Weed or Graſs, 
juſt come over; likewiſe a freſh Parcel of ſuperfize Silk 


Worm Gut, no better ever ſeen in England, as fine as a 


Hair, and as ſtrong 2s Six, the only Thing for Trout, Carp, 
and Salmon ; the beſt Sort of Multiplying Braſs Winches, . 
both ſtop and plain; Woved Hair and Silk Lines, and all 
other Sorts of Lines for Angling 3 various Sorts of Reels 
and Caſes ; and all Sorts of Pocket Books for Tackle, 
Menow Kettles, and Nets to preſerve Live Bait ; Fiſhing 
Paniers and Bags; Variety of Gentle-Boxes and Worm- 
Bags; Landing-Nets and Hooks; Fiſhing Stools; Wicker - 
and Leather Bottles; and many ther Curioſities, in the way 
of Angling, All Sorts.of Trunks to ſhoot Darts and Pellets.“ 
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By Act 5th. Geo. III. 


Ne O perſon ſhall after the 1ſt Day of June 
1765, ſteal, take, kill, or deſtroy any Fiſh, 
bred, kept, or preſerved in any River or 
. Stream, Pond, Pool, Moat, 'Stew or other 

Water, in any incloſed Park or Paddock, or 
in any Garden, Orchard or Yard adjoining, 
or belonging to any Dwelling Houſe, with- 
out the e of the Owner; or be aiding 
In ſtealing, taking, killing or deſtroying 
ſuch Fiſh, or receive or buy fuch Fiſh, know- 
ing the fame to be ſo ſtolen or taken, un- 
der the Penalty. of being Tranſported for 
ZIT: ns 

Nor ſhall take, kill or deftroy, or attempt 

to take, kill or deſtroy, any Fiſh in any Ri- 

'ver or Stream, Pond, Pool or other Water, 

in 2 incloſed Ground, which ſhall be pri- 
vate Property, under the Penalty of 31. to 
the Owner of ſuch Fiſhery ; or being com- 
mitted to the Houſe of Correction for Six 

Months. F 
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Aclear and ſpeedy Way of taking all Sorts of 

Freſh- Water Fiſh, with the Worm, Fly, 

Paſte, and other Baits, i in their proper Sea- 
ſons. How to know the Haunts of Fiſh, 

and Angle for them in all Waters and 

Weathers, at the Top, Middle, or Bottom; 
Baits Natural and Artificial; The ſeveral 
Ways of Angling, 

| To which is added, 


An account of the Seaſon and Spawning time 
of each Fiſh, and an Account of the prin- 
cipal Rivers, the Fiſh they produce, and 
the proper Places to Angle for them in 

each River. : 


LON D ON: 
Printed for Oxks Mus UsTonson, No, 48, 
Bell-Vard, Temple-Bar. | 
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HI 8 Book has paſſed Gra 
EDITIONS. We have 
ofa admired it, for the inſtructi- 
ons herein contained; but upon ex- 
perience have found ſeveral things, 
as Oils, Ointments, &c. to be ſu- 


perfluous: We therefore have taken 


care to omit thoſe that were not 
material, and have carefully cor- 
rected it in ſeveral other places; 
added the particular ſeaſons for 


_ fiſhes ſpawning ; and given an ac- 


count of all the principal rivers, 


and the "—_— places to meet 


with 


TO THE READ E R. 


with ſucceſs at each of them; and 
notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of 
the price, it contains as uſeful in- 
ſtructions as any yet publiſhed ; 
many Gentlemen experienced in 

the Art, do recommend it as the NC 
moſt practical Book for all young. 
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THE 


COMPLETE FISHER, &c. 
Infiruftions for rightly preparing Angling Tackle, 
as "Rods, und, Hooks, Floates, Phempiets, 
and other Matters required to accompliſh the 


IF we confider recreations aright, they are 
intended to refreſh the mind, and unbend 
our cares after toil, labour or ſtudy, and 
therefore ought not to be purſued with too 
much fatigue, leſt they appear more like unto 
buſineſs than pleaſure, and ſo in the end be- 
come tireforne ; but when leiſure hours will 
admit, they are very convenient to ſweeten 
the cares of life. Among theſe, Angling is 
held by all the ingenious, the moſt diverting 
for hee that are contemplative; and tho” it. 
requires much ingenuity, yet it is perform'd 
with little labour; yet, as in all other curi- 
dus matters, rules are neceſſary to be obſery- 
ed in it, and to that end I ſhall, as experi- 
nee, the beſt maſter, teaches, proceed gra- 

* B dually, 


\ 


dually, to oy 2 Cock: od 88 the 
reateft part of "mankind are ignorant of, as 
ſperefofe according to the method choſen, it 
will be neceſſary firſt to ſpeak of tackle, 
without the knowledge of which, the angler 
muſt be like one that undertakes buſineſs and 
wants tools to accompliſh it. 

As for your tops, haſle or yew' feces 
gathered about the middle December, when 
moſt free from ſap, are accounted very good, 
though the two following, or preceding 
Aue. may reaſonably ſerve, run them 
over a gentle heat, to make them tough; let 
the ſtock and tops be taper, ſmooth and rait, 
the pieces of each rod ſuitable in an exact 
ſymmetry, free from knots or elſe they will 

be deficient in caſting, and never ſtrike. well, 
nor be truly pliable, but at a knot be apt tc 
break, and ſpoil your ſport. To keep them 
in good order, bind them cloſe to . 
jor and ſo let them continue. long, that 
they may not warp, faſten a loop. of {ilk c 
| horſe hair at the end of it with ſhoemakers 
thread, that the line may have play on it 
and tho” many uſe ſilk lines, ak | prefer the 
horſe-hair as the beſt; and in. twiſting. o 
braiding, obſerve an exact evenneſs for ont 
hair being ſhorter than the reſt 1 in a:link, tht 
whole ſtreſs will lye on that, and in breaking 
renders the reſt much the weaker, and often - 
2 good fiſh is loſt for want, of 11 N = 
ma 
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OF ANGLING. g 
make your knots ſure, that they flip + not; as 
for the colour of the hair, it being free from 6 


nits or goutineſs, which ſome call botches, 
the pale, wateriſh colour is the beſt to ws 


ceive in a elear ſtream, but in wheyiſh o 


muddy water, you may chuſe indifferently a ic 
line; for the ground angle need not be ſo 
ſtrong as that you intend for your rod at the 


artificial fly, abating-in the Jattera hair from 


top to bottom, in every link Tan one or two, 8 


to ſix or eight, or more. 2 


As for the hook, it nu; be long þ in the 
Shank,-and of a compaſs ſomewhat inclin- 


ing to roundneſs, for if. the ſhank be ſtrait 
the point will ſtand outward ; faſten the 


hair on the inſide of the ſhank, to pfeſerve 
it from fretting whether you angle at top or 
bottom; proportion your hook for ſtrength 


and compaſs, to the number of hairs you 
angle with next it, neither uſe great hooks 
to-ſmall baits, nor great baits to little ones; 
Barbel and Chub muſt have large hooks ; 
Carps, Eels, Tench, Pearch, Breams, thoſe 
of a much leſſer ſize; and experience teaches, 
'Trouts:in clear water, Graylings, Smelts, 
Roaches, Salmon- ſmelts, Dace, Ruff, and 
Gudgeons are :; ſooneſt taken with ſwall 


hooks, though many-uſe great ones for the 
L Trout, eſpecially in muddy water, yet the 
Salmon muſt be angled-for with a hook ac 
$ CONE: to his PORE hooks for dubflies 
52 1 
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s THE TRUE ART 
ſhould be generally ſmall, and fo for cod- 
baits, but larger for worms, yet ſuch as ſome 
uſe for the latter, do not generally take in 
clear water: When you whip your hook, 
which is ſtiled arming, do it with ſilk light- 
Jy rubb'd with ſhoemakers wax, twiſting it 
round on the lower part of the line, almoft 
to the bent of the hook, on the inſide, having 
Krit ſmoothed the ſhank of the hook with a 
 whetſtone; and for worms let it be red 
coloured ſilk, but for cod-bait, paſtes, &c. 


White. . 
Floats ſhould be of cork for river- fiſning, 
but for ponds, meers, and other ſtanding wa- 
ter, quill and pens will do very well, and in 
very flow rivers, eſpecially when you are to 
angle near the top with tender baits or paiſts: 
as for your cork, let it be the fineſt, free from 
| Holes or flaws, bore it through with a ſmall 
Hot iron, thruſt in a quill fizable, ſhaped 
with a knife to the likeneſs of a pyramid, egg, 

or pear, a proportionable bigneſs, and with a 
pumice-ſtone finely ſmooth it ; run your line 
through the quill, and wedge it in with the 
_ uppermoſt hard part of the quill, the ſmaller 
end of the cork being towards the hook, and 
the bigger towards the rod; let the cork be 
ſo'poiſed with lead on the line, that the quill 
ſtanding. directly upright, the leaft bite or 
nibble may fink the cork, r. — 

e e . nr, op 


OF ANGLING „ 
Fo lead your line do it with a ſhot cloven, 
and then cloſed exactly on it, but not above 
two of theſe on any. line, and that an inch 
and a half or two inches diſtant from each 
other, and the lowermoſt plumb | ſeven or 
eight inches from the hook; but for a run- 
ning line either in clear or muddy water, 
nine or ten inches, and if you in a river find 

a ſandy bottom, it being full of wood; witlr 

few fajves,: ſhape your lead a diamond- 
faſhion, or to that of a barley-corn or oval, 
bring the ends very cloſe and ſmooth to the 
line, yet make it black, for the brightneſs. 
um oo ED Toons 

It is very neceſſary to have à landing net 
and hook, or you may loſe many a large fiſh, 
by breaking line or hold befere you can 
land him. The net you may faſten to the 
end of a long manageable pole: As for the 
hook it mult be a large one with a ſerue, to 
ſcrue into a ſocket at the end of a pole, and 
when your fiſh is entangled, clap it into the 
mouth of it, and draw it to land; but this 
latter is chiefly for Barbel, Salmon, and other 
ſtrong fiſh. Ms 5 BIA 

As for your pannier, let it be of light oſier 
twigs, neatly woven and worked up, and to 
be the more compleatly prepared on all 
occaſiens, have in readineſs divers forts of | 
hooks, lines, links ready twitled, hair and 
filk of ſeveral colours, ſmall ſtrong thread, 

nl B 3 lead 
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lead plummets, ſhoemakers wax, and floats 
of divers ſizes, line-caſes, whet-ſtone,/ pen=- 
knife, worm-bags, boxes, baits, ſciſſars. And 
thus having pretty well accoutred my ang- 
ler with tackle, it will be next neceſſary to 
| know what baits he mult uſe, for on it manly 

. ſucceſi or fruſttation. | 


an i. 3 


ö 


Baits lat an Tri Tees, Herbs, P Ierms ; 3, 
their Seaſon, and 185 Fi 4 1 n 3 
When and how, 7 1 

BaiTs for the ** 14 of fiſh are nu- 

merous, and many of them muſt be conſidered 

in their proper ſeaſon, or they are of no va- 
lue;; as for earth- worms, they are accounted 
a-general bait,” they and gentles are always 
in ſeaſon, earth-bobs only from Martinmas 
till the latter end of April, cow-turd-bobs 
from thence till Michaelmas, oak-worms, 
worms bread of trees, plants and herbs, pal- 
mers, or wool-beds, flies, caterpillars, cod- 
baits, &c. all the ſummer. And here it is 
requiſite to note, that when one ſort of bait 
come in ſeaſon, the others are not uſeleſs. 

If you are to angle in clear water at the 

ground, it will be neceſſary to have with you 

cod-baits, worms, gentles and bobs, to try 
nn will. beit take, 88 2 in e for 
5  ; | "I routs, 


0 G. 7 @ 


ing well ſcour d, it HE! tough and lively, 


OF ANGLING. 7 


Trouts, wich the running line; you are re- 
quired for better ſport, to have tagtails, gilt 
tails, brandlings, meadow-worms, ſome 
ſcoured; in moſs and water, others directed 
with a riddle and ſome again with heavy earth; 


for. almoſt; at the ſame time they will take 


them, ſome one way done, and ſome ano- 
ther, as experience has often demonſtrated. 
But to come nearer, and ſhew you what 
your baits are, how ſhaped, and to be choſen. 
I. The garden-warm, lob-worm, or 
treachet and dew-worm, are one and the 
ſame, though in divers places their names 
thus alter, and this worm, one of the greateſt 
ſize, i is an excellent bait for Chevin, 1 N 5 
Salmon, Barbel, or Eel, tho' the ſmaller of 


the ſame kind are not much affected with 


them: That with a broad tail, a red head, 
and a ſtreak down the back is the beſt, they 
are found in the lattes end of the ſummer, i in. 
the evening, in gardens, church-yards, and 
may be driven out of the earth with the juice 
of walnut tree leaves and Water, poured on 
their holes. . 

II. Marſh or meadow-worms are found j in. 
marſhy ground, or in banks of rivers, in fer- 
tile mould, being ſomewhat blueiſh, and be- 


and is a very good bait, ef; ally in March, 
April, and September, 1 3 1 Flounder, 
n, Carp, Salmon,” Trout, Grayling; ; 
37 4 tho“ 


E THE TRUE ART 
tho many, and not without ſucceſs, uſe it from 
Candlemas to Michaelmas, and in moſs and 
water it may be kept fifteen days before uſe. 
III. Brandlings, red-worms, and gilt-tails, 
are found in old dunghills, rotten earth, cow's 
dung, hog's dung, or tanner's bark, when it 
is uſed and caſt by. The brandling and gilt 
tail are efpecially good for taking Pearch, 
Tench, Bream, Salmon, Gudgeon, Smelt ; 
they are taken by Trout and Grayling in 
muddy or clear water, and the red- worms, 
well ſcoured, are taken by Gudgeon, Tench, 
Pearch, and Bream, and beſt in muddy water. 
| IV. The worm called tagtail, is of a flefh- 
colour, having at his tail a yellow tag, near 
half an inch long, found in meadows after 
a ſhower of rain, or in chalky ground, in 
March and April, if the weather be tempe- 
rate; this is held an extraordinary good bait 


for a Trout in cloudy weather, and a little 


ſcouring will ſerye t. 


V. The palmer-fly; palmer/worm, wool- 


bed, and cankers, are counted one and the 
ſame, being bred on herhs, trees, and plants, 


not being properly à caterpillar, yet the 


ſhape of one, being in the outward part rough 
and woolly, being excellent baits for the 
Chub, Grayling, FF yt, Dace, or Roach, 
The Palmer-fly and May-fly are held the 


foundation of fly-apgling, and have uſually 


good ſucceſs, oo „ 
e „3 VI. The 


OF ANGLING. 3 
VI. The oak-worm, caterpiller, cabbage- 
worm, crabtree-worm, or jack, colwort- 
worm, or Grub, may be long kept with the 
leaves of thoſe trees or plants that bred them, 
in boxes with holes for air, or in withy bark. 
They take Chub, Roach, Dace and Trout, 
the oak- worm being preferable to any bred 
on trees or plants, being the beſt taken on 
the top of the water, tho you may go as deep 
as you will with them; to get theſe, ſearch 
the colewort or cabbage leaves, beat the 
oak, crab- tree, or haw-thorn; ſome of 
them are hard and tough, others ſmooth and. 
ſoft, ſome horned- tailed, others have them on 
their heads, ſome ſmooth, others hair. 
VII. Bobs, of theſe there are two ts, 
. they are found in ſandy or mellow ground, 
eſpecially after plowing. The one is juſtly | 
called the earth bob, white grub, or white* , 
bait, being much bigger than a gentle, Hay-.. 
ing a red head, the body ſoft, and full of 
white guts, the other: is leſſer, and ſomewhat 
blueiſh, found many times in digging on 
heaths; they are excellent baits till After 
Mid- April to the firſt of November, to take 
Tench, Bream, Trout, Chub, Roach, Smelts, 
Salmon, Dace, and Carp; they muſt be kept 
in an earthen veſſel, with the earth you” kad” 
them in, covered very cloſe to keep out the 
cold and wind; ſome boil them about twWo 
minutes in milk before they uſe them, which 
B 5 makes 


w TRE TRUE ART 
makes them tougher and whiter, others dip 


them in honey or gum- ivy for Carp, Bream, 


and both ways prove ſucceſsful. 
VIII. Gentles or maggots, may be kept 


with fleſh, and ſcoured well with wheat- 
bran; they are eaſie to be had, ot bread by 
putrefaQion, Theſe are ſometimes added to. 


nd” 


a worm on the hook, ſometimes to a dub- 


fly, and ſotake Salmon-ſmelts, but oftner uſed. 
by themſelves two or three on a hook; the 
day before you angle, put them in a box with 
gum-ivy, and it will prove ſucceſsfull to 
5 ſport; they are good baits for Tench, 

arhel, Bream, Bleak, Gudgeon, bent. 


Dace, Chub, Carp, and. Roach. 

IX. Flag-worms, or dock-worms, are the 
fame, found among flags, in old pits or 
ponds, viz... The imall fibres of the flag- 


roots, by opening little huſks: it is pale, 


yellow, or white, longer and more ſlender than 
a gentle, and theſe may be kept in bran, and 
are good baits for Bream, T 

Carp, Dace, Bleak and Pearch,; when 


fiſh with it for the Grayling, uſe the ſmall leſt . 
line, and the float, and fiſh nine or ten inches 


from, the ground. 


. The bark- worm, or ach grub, a are e all 


one, being very full and Re bent round 
From the tail to the head, the head being red, 
and, the patts very tender, reſembling 2 


a oung dort YR „ and may be viel 


„ 


ench, i nh 3 
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OF ANGLING... - 


all the year,but particularly from Michaglmas 
to the middle of May or June, and except 
the fly and cod-bait, is the beſt, for Grayling, - 
Date, Roach and Chub ; it is found beſt un- 
der the bark of an oak, aſh, elder, or beach, 
eſpecially when, fell'd and they have lain a- 
bout a year, or in the hollow of theſe trees 
when anding, where doted or rotten; it is 
a 2 tender df Ba and, the beſt on a briſtled 


. 


of it; ; the are ret . in beat hot and 
take th 0 lin S with. the ſmalleſt line: 
angle mo fd c d the bait ſeven OT 
of at. 1 inch es > rom! ottom; but if you 
; with, 1 5 oack b, Chub, or Dace, uſe 
e t Pic PE 
There is a bob found under a cow- 
* called the cow-turd bob, from the be- 
gining. 7 May to Michaelmas ; ſome- call it 
a clap-bait this is like a gentle, but bigger; 
he” may keep it ſometimes in moſs, but the 
eſt is to keep it in earth, dug up under the 
place where you find it; it is a very good 
bait for Trout; if you angle with it on 2 
briſtled hook, on the top of the water, and 
in the water, it is taken by Chub, Carp, | 
Bream, Tench, Dace, and Roach. 
XII; The cod-bait, cad- bait, cadiſworm, 
or caſe worm, are one and Ihe ſame bait, 
. though. 


i 
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though of three forts. The one is found 
under ſtones that lie looſe and hollow in 
ſmall brooks, ſhallow rivers, or very fine gra» 
vel, in a caſe or huſk, and when fit for pur- 
Pole, they are yellow ; ; they are bigger than 
a gentle, having a black or plus head. 
Another ſort is Bund i in pits, ponds, ſlow- 
running rivers, ditches, ih caſes or huſks of 
tuſhes, water-weeds, ſtraw, Kc. and are by 
ſome called ruff. coats, or ſtraw- worms; 
| theſe are accounted principal baits for Bleak, 
Salmon, Smelts, Tench, Bream, Chub, 
Trout, Grayling, Dace. ARES, is a 
green ſort, found in pits,” Sor ditches, 
in March, coming  befsre the tyelſow” « ones, 
for they are not in ſeaſon till the end of April, 
and in July are out of ſeaſon; ot third ſort 
is proper in Auguſt, being {male than the 
other. Theſe muſt be kept tender. i in wool- 
len bags when you carry them for uſe but 
to keep them long alive, in a greet! withey 
bark, taken of and hollowed like a trunk, 
lay it in the dew a night to moiſten it. A 


Natural Flies for Baits, their Seaſons, and FL 
10 be found, for what Fiſh they are proper, &c. 


THE ant-flics are found in their hills, about 
the end of June, July, Auguſt, and moſt 


part of September, with the earth you take 
with 


— 


hook, to take Chub, Eels, Bream, None 


or ANGLING. | 3 
wich them, they may be kept in glaſs bottles; 
two or three of theſe fixed on the ſmall heck, 
are certain baits for Chub, Roach and Dace, 
if you angle under water not above fix inches 


from the bottom. | pas 
II. The brood of humble bees, hornets and 


waſps are good baits, dry them over a fire, 
or in an oven, ſo not being over done, they 
will laſt long, and fit handſomely on the 
Roach, or Dace; ſome boil them but then 
they will not keep long; hornets, waſps, and 
humble-bees, may be uſed alive, when their 
wings are a little grown and their legs ſhort, 


eſpecially for the Chub, as alfo the black- 


bee, breeding in clay- walls. ” 
III. The fern fly or fern-bob, is found 
among fern from May-day to the end of Au- 
guſt, it is thick and ſhort of body, has two 
pair of wings, the. uppermoſt reddiſh and 
hard, which may be taken off: The laft ten 
days of May the Trout will take it every 
day, and the Chub refuſes it no part of the 


: 
. 1 


ſummer, _ 


IV. The drake-ftone-fly and green-drake 
fly, the firſt of theſe is found under hollow 
ſtones at river ſides : The body of it is pretty 


thick, and almoſt as broad at the tail as in 
the middle, it is of a curious brown colour, 


ftreaked a little with yellow on the back, but 
much more on the belly; he uſes much the 
water, 
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water, and ſeldom flies though he has a large 
wings that double on his back; he comes In 
about April, and continues till about the end 
of June, and is a very killing fly of Roach, 

Dace and Bleak; _ the green-drake has 
his wings ſtanding high like a butter-fly, and 
- his motion in Arne e ſame, the body is in 
ſome of a paler, in others of a darker ' 2 
ribbed with rows of green, long and A nder; 
his tail turns up to his back, having three 
long whiſks at the end of it; he comes in 
about. the middle of May and continues till 
Midſummer, and is found in ſtoney rivers: 

with this bait for F lounders, Dace, "Bleak, 


Reach, and Pearch. 
The great moth that has a confi derable! 


big head with whitiſh wings, is to be found 
in ſummer evenings in gardens, on trees and 
plants ; it ſpeedily takes Chub if you dibble 
with it. 3 

VI. The hawthorn is black, found . 
quently on hawthorn- trees, when the leaves 

are hs out, the beſt uſe this can be. put ths; 
is todibb in a river for Trout, 

VII. The aſh- fly, woodcock-fly or oak 

, is the ſame, under different names, and, 
holds good from the beginning of May to 
the end of Auguff, i its of a browniſh colour, 
and uſualy found in the body of an oak, or 
aſh, ſtanding with his head downwards 8 0 


wards the root of the tree, and is a very good 
N bait 


bait for Trout. And to make ſpeedy work, 
put it long ways on the heok, and at the 
point a cob- bait, and let them fink ſix inches 
or a foot into the water, raiſe it gently, and 
having a ſhort dibbing line, you need not 
fear Trouts in clear water, and inſtead of a 
cod-bait, if you haye it not, you may uſe an 
oak-worm or green grub, you may dub this, 
or make it artificially. with Iſabella, coloured 
mohair, and bright brown bears-hair, wrap- 

ped on yellow ſilk. Theſe being the principal 

flies uſed in angling, I now come to mixed 
baits of another nature. „ 
Tue Bonnet Fly comes in ſeaſon in June; 
is to be found amongſt any ſtanding graſs, 
and is an excellent bait for Chub, Dace, &c. 
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Miſcellany of Baits very taking, and much in Uſe.” | 


I. SALMON ſpawn boiled, and faſtened on 
the hook, is a vety good Bait for Chub, and in 
ſome rivers for Trout, it being advantageous 
to the angler, eſpecially in winter and ſpring 
if he, keeps it ſalted; eſpeeially in places 
Waere Salmon uſed to ſpawn, for thither the 
fiſh gather to expect it. ee to $0 
II. Graſhopers the latter end of June, 
all July and Auguſt, if their legs and out ward 
wings be taken off, eſpecially for Roach, 
os Es | "TR, 
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Trout and Grayling, and here you may pu. 
a {lender plate of lead on the ſhank of your 
hook, flendereſt at the bent, then draw your 
graſhopper over it, after put a leſſer e 
per, or cod-bait at the point, and keep it 
moving, lifting up and finking again; a 
Chub will alfo take the bait freely, and ſo 
will a Trout if you dib with it. 
III. The water-cricket, water-houſe or 
creeper is but one, theſetake Trout in March 
and April, and ſometimes in May, if you 
angle at the river: It is to be angled with in 
clear water, within a foot of the bottom, 
ſome let it drag on the ground. This creeper 
is bred in ſtoney rivers, and held to turn 
into a ſtone- fly, about the middle of May, 
that fly not being any where ſeen before. 
Lamery- pride, or ſeaven, is a very good 
bait for Chub and Eels, night or day: this 
is no other than little live things like ſmall 
Eels, no thicker than a ſtraw, and are to be 
found in ſandy muddy heaps, near to the 
. ² A AMET TY 1 tots 
| Snails, the black and white, are good baits 
for Chub, very early in the morning, Trout 
and Eels take them on night-hooks, but the 
bellies of the black may be flit, ſo that the 
white may appear; ſome dib for Chub with 
houſe-crickets. e ee e e 
For Chub, Barbel, Roach, and Dacs, you 
may angle with cheeſe or oat-cake, 2 
Ws 
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ally at the ledger-bait; the cheeſe you may 
wrap up two or three days in a wet linnen 
cloth, or moiſten it over with honey and 
LE 9 05204 ONS $48 
As for a Pike he is « greedy devourer, and 
therefore moſtly delights in fiſh, frogs, &c. 
therefore your baits for him muſt be ſmall 
Dace, Minows, Roach, Salmon-ſmelt, Gud- 
Fenn Bleak, Millers-thumb, alſo Trout and 
Eels well ſcoured in wheat-bran, to take a- 
way the ſlime; and indeed moſt ſort of ſmall 
fiſh he takes, and how you are to manage 
them on your hook, I ſhall tel} you when I 
come to treat of the taking bim in the river 
of Thames. Periwincle, a kind of water 
ſnail, is much uſed for Roach, being taken 
whole out of its ſhell : Shrimps, taken out 
of their huſk or ſhell, may be uſed as a bait 
for Chub, Roach and Dackcee. 
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2  Paſtes proper for the Angler. F 


PASTESareof ſeveral kinds, tho” tending to 
one and the ſame end: For a Chub or Che- 
vin, make a paſte of the fatteſt old cheeſe, the 
ſuet of a mutton kidney, a little ſtrong run- 
net, mix them equally and finely together, 
then put as much powder of turmerick as 


will give them a fine yellow colour. i 
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For Roach and; Dace: grate fine bread 
into a little fine water, wherein gum-ivy has 
been ſoaked. For the Barbel in Auguſt, 
make a paſte of new cheeſe and mutton ſuet. 
for Roach or Dace, you may put a little 
butter to your crumb- bait, and colour it with 
ſaffron. ' For Carp or Tench, mix crumbs: 
of bread with honey, though for a Carp I 
reckon this the ſureſt, 2 

Take bean- flower, or for want 7 its wheat 
flour; the inſide of the leg of a young rab- 
bit, catſkin, or whelp, white bees-wax, and 
ſheeps ſuet proportionable, beat them in a 
mortar till well incorporated, then moiſten the 
maſs with clarified honey, and work it up 
into httle Balls before a gentle fire. 
The Chub in winter takes a paſte, made 
| of ſtrong Cheſhire cheeſe, beaten with but 

ter and ſaffron till it becomes a lemon colour. 

Stoned cherries, fine grated manchet. 

is. blood and. ſaffron make a good paſte. 
for Roach, Dace, Bleak, Chub, Trout, 
Pearch; and for the Chub, only put a little 
ruſty Bacon in it. | 
Another excellent ans. is made of the 
fatteſt old cheeſe, mutton kidney-ſuet, ſtrong 
runnet, anniſeed water, wheat-flour, and the 
<cipping of ruſty "Ns held a due fre. 
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hat 


OF AN GLING. ' - 
Mas i is fo. be obſerved i in Angling, with Paſits. 


You muſt proportion the Quantity of your 
paſte you put on your hook to the ſmallneſs 
or largeneſs of the fiſh you angle for as in 
other baits. . 

II. Vou may try Sits upon any of theſe 
paſtes, and as you ſee your ſucceſs, ſo conti- 
nue the one or the other. And the 2 for 
this purpoſe are oil of polypody of the oak, 
oil of petre, oil of ivy, and as properly gum 
of i ivy, and aſſafœtida. 5 

III. To ſtrengthen any paſte, and ſo pre- 
vent its waſhing off the hook; it will not be 
amiſs to beat a ſmall quantity of ſine flax cut 
ſhort, cotton, wool, or fine lint, among them, 
which will prove very binding; thoſe that 
you would have keep long, put a little white, 
Bees-wax into them, and anoint them with. 
clarified honey, the latter you may wipe off 
whey you ſee occaſion. 

V. Paſte, or tender baits "mat not. 1 * 
ä with in rapid ſtreams, but on a ſmall 
hook in pits, ponds, meers, or flow Nee 
rivers: Tour eye in this ſort of angling mu 
be quick, your rod ſfomewhatſtiff,and a nimble 
hand to Krike, or elſe the bait. and fiſh will 
quickly bid you farewell. This is the better 
done with a quill- float than a cork, 1 
ſooner thews. the aid or bite: and if 
by 
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then be not very quick, your labour i is 
and with theſe paſtes ſucceſs is uſually ba 
for Bream, Bleak, Chub, Roach, Laces Carp, 


Tench, Barbel. wy 


| Oi and Ointments uſe eful in Angling. 12 


TAREoilof ivy- berries, anoint the inſide of 
an oaken Box with it, and put three or four 
worms, or other living Baits into the Box, 
ſhutting: it cloſe; but keep them not there 
too long, leſt the ſtrength of the oil kill 
them, but take theſe out and put in more, 
and ſo they being ſented with the oil, it will 
allure the fifh the more readily to take them. 
This may be done in the ſame manner, for 
want of oil with gum-ivy, which is a tear 
that flows out of the ivy-ſtalks when flit, or 
wounded by piercing. 
Oil of ſpike and diffolved gum-ivy, is held 
to be much attracting, the Bait being a | 
nointed with them. 
Oil of Polypody of the ob, Venice Tur- 
pentine, and new honey is very good, if eight 
inches of the line next the hook be anointed: 
With it, but then there muſt be two'or three 
hairs, for it will not well ſtick to a ſingle one; 
however, do not clog your line with it. 
Chymical oil of nes: or for want of 


it, ail of ſpike fix drops, three e of aſſa- 
| 3 
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| fœtida, Venice turpentine one dram, camphire 
one dram, mix theſe into an ointment, and 

anoint them as the former; this in clear 

water wonderfully takes Gudgeons 

The fat of the thigh: bone of a heron, 
makes an ointment that rarely fails, and is 
eſteemed by thoſe that have tried it, the beſt 
of any, being a new experiment. 

But let me commend to you above other 
this; take the oils of cammomil, lavender, 
anniſeed, each a quarter of an ounce, heron's 
greeſe, and the beſt of aſſafœtida, each two 
drams, two ſcruples of cummin ſeed, finely 
beaten to powder, Venice turpentine, cam- 
phir and galbanum, of each a dram, add two 
grains of civet and make them into an unguent, 
this muſt be kept cloſe in a glazed earthen 
pot, or it loſes much of its et ; anoint 

our line with it as before, an r. e 
— will be ſtrangely, 9 95 
Oil of aſper fo much noiſed about, and 
ſaid to be extracted from a fowl call'd the 
Oſprey, is no found to be a mixture of the 
dil of ſpike, lavender, and refined oil of tur- 
pentine, which however has a conſiderable 
effect in ſtill, or flow moving waters; aud 
obſerve in chis caſe, your line muſt be anoint- 
ed every ſecond drawing u Po. or the ſtrength 
of the ſcent being walked, off, 950 en ex- 
. your den * EG 
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1 might now ſpeak ſomething of artificial 
ies, and other artificial baits, but not to 
keep the angler too long from the water, I 
88 have vecation elſe 8 to treat of 
a em. * 
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1p you are not certain of any waters to fiſh | 


In, your buſineſs i is to try the ir oſt 18 and 


promiſing, vr. 

Where trees fallen; odd; Tubes, weeds, 
or rubbiſh are in riyers, or likely large ponds, 
there ate ſtore of fiſh” promiſed, for thither 
they reſort for warmth and ſhelter ; but it is 
very troblefome angling there. 
The next are weirs, weir-pools, mill 
ſtreams, flood-gates, piles, poſts, pillars of 
bridges, cataracts and water-falls} eddies, 
'whirl-pits, the ſide of a ſtream, in the ſum- 
mer eſpecially; for then they love to baſk and 
Tie ſhallow, unleſs the weather be exceſſive 
hot; tho' 1 may herein except Carp, Eels, 
and Tench i in the winter, find for the gene- 
Tality the deep as the warmeſt, in a gentle 
Ebb and flow, by the beating of che waters, 
at any turning or oppoſing bank, there is 
good biting, ſo that ſtraighe rivers are not ſo 
. advantageous to angle in, as thoſe that are 
winding 
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winding or crooked, having eddies, pits and 
pools in them, occaſioned by the waters. beat- 
ing on the points and doublings z- thence be- 
ing forced back, and into thoſe pits and 
creeks, the fiſh. will get in. ſome conſibera- 
ble numbers many. times, where the water 
is narrow, try both ſides : but to come ſome- 
What + ͤ ng e642 T7 
Tue Salmon is found in large ſwift rivers 
that ebb and flow, gravelly. and craggy. 
The Trout moſtly: in purling brooks and ri 
vers that ar* ſomewhat ſwift, and have ſandy 
bottoms, The Carp and Tench love ſtill 
waters, or ſuch as gently move, hete weeds 
or roots of trees are near to ſhelter them on 
occaſion. Eels generally covet muddy, rivers, 
ponds, or ſlimy ſands, eſpecially thoſe of the 
larger ſize. The Pike, Bream, and Chub, are 
moſtly found in ſandy or clay rivers, brooks, 
or ponds, wherein buſhes, bullruſhes, or fla 
grow. The Barbel, Roach, Dace, and Ruff, 
for the moſt are found in ſandy or gravelly 
deep rivers, coveting to be under the Wade of 
trees. The Umber is liklieſt to be found in 
marly or clay ſtreams, running very ſwift. 
The Gudgeon likes beſt a ſandy or gravelly 
bottom; yet for all this, a tryal of divers 
waters will not be amiſs where you may ſuſ- 
pect any fiſh ars likely to breed; for experi- 
ence in this art is the ſureſt inſtructor. 
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Times proper above athers to RP RY in, 3 
2 85 ing to the un, Weather, &c. 


In the- hotteſt We take! your IEA 


nity when it is cloudy, and the weather is 
moved by gentle gales. 


II. When the floods have carried away 
the filth, ſudden ſhowers incumber the wa- 
ters too, has the rivers, &c. retain their uſual 
5 bounds, looking of a paliſh colour. 

III. When a violent ſhower has muddled 
bir uebi the water, and after that the 
ſtream runs ſwift, for then they uſually ſeek 


for creeks and ſhelter, and in the little rivu- 


dete running! into the great one. 

IV. If you fiſh for Carp or Tench do it 
early in the morning, viz. alittle before ſun- 
riſe, till ky) nh and from four in the after- 

noon till ſun-ſet, when the days are of a 
| convenient length, June, July, and Auguſt, 
but in March, the beginning of April, and 
the end of September, they refuſe not to bite 
Flt. warmth of we day, the wind being 


is from three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, 
and in the-morning as before; his proper 


months are May, June, July, and oy 5 
The Barbel bites beſt in May, June, July, 


and the beginning of Auguſt, from five to 


eleven 


"-m = _ -a e 


V. If you angle fie Salmon, the beſt time : 
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eleven in the morning. The Pearch and 
Ruff all day in very cool and cloudy weather. 
The Bream bites from ſun-riſe, till nine or 
ten in the morning, in muddy water, eſpe- 
cially when the wind blows hard, for the 
moſt part keeping in the middle of the river 

or pond in May, June, July, or Auguſt. 

FI. The Pike bites in July, Auguſt, Sep- 
tember and October, about three in the af- 
engen in et water, and a clear 20 15 


1441 


The bs 9 bites beſt in . and till 
he has ſpawned in May, and if the wea- 
ther be cool, till waſp- time, and at the end 
of the year all day long in a gentle ſtream; 
obſerve when you angle for him, to ſtir and 
rake the ground, and he will bite the better. 
As for the Flounder though he is found 
only in ebbing and flowing rivers, that have 
communication with the ſea, he bites freely 
all day in April, May, June, and July, in 
a ſwift ſtream; he will bite i in the Kill, but 
not near ſo Krrely. 4.603 
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Ground Baites to gather and feed the Fiſh, that 
you may better and readily know where to find 
: them, c. | r 


| THE Ground-baits, or for baiting the 
grouiid, are barley or wheat ſoft boiled, 
which, for prevention of ſcattering, you may 
mix with ſome pleaſant freſh earth, ale- 
rains, wheat-bran ſteeped in ſheep's-blood, 
Jood clotted, dried, and cut in ſmall pieces, 
periwinkles bruiſed in their ſhells, black and 
white ſnailes, worms cut aſunder, and made 
up. in little balls of earth. The guts of 
fowl, the ſmall guts or livers cut ſmall, old 
cheeſe and oat-cakes bruifed together, malt 
roſly ground, theſe eſpecially gather Tench, 
Dace, Carp, Chub, Roach, Bream and 
Barbel; and the more you feed them, they 
will be the ſurer to keep to that place, and 
be the fatter to reward your pains when taken, 
and theſe throw in a little above the place 
u angle at, if it be a moving water, for 

| before U ground, the ſtream will carry 
them ſome diſtance from the place you throw 
Theſe are eſpecially good when you angle 
with the cod-bait, gentle, waſp, or paſte; 
for it will make them take your bait more 
eagerly, and with leſs ſuſpicion. And this 
directs you to the Pike or Pearch, for if a 
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OF ANGLING, * 
fiſh you angle for be not there, and neither 
others have circumvented you, nor the ſea- 
ſon improper, then are theſe two devourers 
of fiſh lorking thereabouts ; and the reſt dare 
not approach for fear of being made a prey ; 
therefore uſe - ſuitable tackle and baits to 
take them, and then other fiſh will boldly 
approach. Rt ps 

When you angle in clear water, keep out 


of ſight as much as may be, ſheltered behind 
ſome buſh or tree, or by ſtanding as far off 


as poſſible, keep your eye only on the ſur- 
face of the water, where your float is, and 
to effe this the better, your rod muſt be 
proportionable in length, to anſwer the place 
you fiſh at, and (eſpecially at the ground, 
and a long rod and line at artificial flies are 


very neceſſary. An angler muſt add filence 


to his patience, and move his body as little 
as poffible may be, for the fiſh are very quick- 
fighted, and naturally fearful, particularly 


- the Chub, Carp, and Trout. 


When in a clear water you angle at the 
ground, or with a natural fly dibble, always 
do it going up the river, but in muddy wa- 
ter, or when you do it with a dib-fly, uſe 
the contrary ; if you have hooked a fiſh, 
and ſuſpect the ſtrength of . your line or rod, 
let him play and tire within the water, before 
you offer to bring him near the top; be ſure 
to keep the rod bent, left running to the 
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end of the line, he breaks his hold, or the 
hook, and if he be tired, and have ina manner 
done fluſtering, bring him towards the top, 
and if there be oro jon, uſe your landing- 
net or hook; and take this for a general 
ewe: in n hooking a all ere er fiſh. | | 
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Mo mis _ Angling, . 6, Co. 1 


Wa d Salmon though not found - in many 
rivers in England is of; principal note for 
river fiſh, though it as well belongs to the ſea, 
Che, chief rivers noted for them, are the 
Thames, Severn, Trent, Lon at Lancaſter, 
: and about Cockerſand-Abby at Workington 
in Cumberland, Bywell in Northumberland, 
Durham, Newcaſtle on Tyne, Dee in Che- 
ſhire, and ſome. rivers in Wales; as Uſk, 
Wye, and Tivy; he commonly is found in 
the water deep, and about the middle. They 
ſpawn in September, and come in ſeaſon the 
beginning of Maren. 
His beſt biting is at nine in the forenoon, 
and, | gy in the afternoon, in clear water, 
eſpecially. when the. wind blows againſt the 
ſtream, but not very roughly; then take the 
- baits directed, and the 13 tackle, for 


when he is firuck he * and leaps, 
though 
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though not on does be endeavour to 8. 
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20 


to the end of the line. php 

Phe younger ſort of nary are ſo nder | 
mouthed, that unleſs you faſten two hooks 
almoſt in a quarter of a circle aſunder, they 
uſually break hold. For the great Salmon, 


the principal. bait is well- ſcoured dew-worms; 


for the Salmon-ſmelt, the brandling, gilt- 
tail, meadow-worm, &c. and for flies he 
takes them natural or artificial; and if you 
uſe theſe, a cod-bait or gentle At the top of 
the hook is effectual; this with the dub- ty 
takes Salmon-fmelts. beyond expeRation.; 
but for a greater Salmon, if your fly de ar- 
tificial, make it very large, with fix wings 
one behind another, that by that and the 
different colours, he may ſuppoſe it, as in- 


deed it will appear in the water, a cluſter of 


flies. He is taken at the ground with a run- 
ning line or float, and ſometimes he bites 
lower than mid-water at ground-baits ; he 
is taken with oak-worms, dub-flies, cod- 


baits, clap-baits, and the larger fort ſome- 
times take the minow and loach, and for 


theſe ＋ may angle with a wier- ring on th 
top of the rod, letting the line run through 


it to à great length, and when he is hooked, 


and is ſpent with plunging, fix your land- 
hook in his mouth, that is ſcrewed to tlle 


end of a pole, as directed, to land him. 1 
f 


mon is the beſt of fiſh, very ſweet, and 
C 3 extra- 


Py 
af ' as 


Several Ways to take the Pike, and where to 
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extraordinary nouriſhment : Eaten in mode- 
ration it reſtores in conſumptions; if pickled 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and begets a good 
appetite, 225 | 1 75 
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nd his Haunts, &c. 


TRE Pike ſpawns in March; his uſual 
haunts are in ſandy, chalky, or clayey pla- 


ces, ſomewhat near the banks; for coveting 


ſolitude, he often lurks in holes to ſurprize 
other fiſh, as they fearleſly ſwim by; ſome- 
times he ſhelters among bull-ruſhes, water- 
docks, weeds or buſhes ; and then he bites 


about the middle of the river or pond, at 


mid -water, and for him you muſt keep your 
bait in a gentle motion, and at all times to 
be above a foot from the ground; he rarely 
bites in the night, for then he is for the 
moſt part gone to reſt in his retirement. In 


April, May, June, and the beginning of 
July, he does it moſt freely morning and 


evening in clear water, and a gentle gale in 
ſtill water, or a moderate moving one, and 


in the reſt of July, Auguſt, September, and 


October, his beft biting time is about three 


in tke afternoon in water as before: In win- 
ter months, if the weather be pleaſing, and 


the 
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the water clear, he will not refuſe to bite at 
any time, though the moſt certain time is 
about three of the clock in the afternoon, 
if particularly in a gloomy, cloudy day, but 
the water muddied with rain, there is no 
certainty of him; his beloved baits are Gudg- 
on, Roach, Dace, Minows, Salmon-ſmelts 
no bigger than Gudgeons, a. piece of an Eel, 
a young Trout, &c. but all his, baits muſt 
be very freſh, and a live one tempts him 
much the ſooner, which may be put on by 
drawing the line between the ſkin and the 
ribs of the fiſh, and ſo on the hook, faſtning 


it in the gills, and this you may uſe in 


trowling, but here have your tackle very 
ſtrong, with wire about a foot from your 
hook, that next to it ſilk, and the reſt of 
the line ſtrong ſpun flax; come as little as 
you can near the weeds, leſt they ſpoil your 
bait before the Pike comes at it; faſten the 
tail of the bait to the joint of the wire, and 
having fixed your tackle that the line may 
run and play, let ſo much lead be at the 
hook as may carry the fiſh's head down- 
wards, as if after playing on the top, ſhe 
was going to the bottom, and when you, have 
ſunk it ſo, that it is at a convenient depth 


for the Pike, flack your line, and give it 
ſcope that he may run to his hold, and there 


pouch to ſwallow it, which you may know 
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by the moving of the line in the water : 
then with a ſmart jerk hook him: Your rod 
muſt be about twelve or fourteen feet long, 
with rings on, and a braſs winch, with a 
ſtrong ſilk line thirty yards long, and a ſwi- 
vile between the line and the hook: Some 
uſe no rod with this, but the lead and float, 
holding of the line in their hands on links, 
and indeed there are ſeveral methods taken, 
though all to the ſame purpoſe; wherefore 
for breyity fake I omit them. . 
Angling for him at the ſnap, is to give 
him ſeave to run a little, and then ſtrike, 
which muſt be done the contrary way to that 
which he moves, therefore a double ſpring- 
hook is uſeful in this way of angling eſpe- 
cially, for a great Pike uſually will hold the 
bait ſo faſt in his teeth, that you may fail 
#o pull it out of his mouth, and likewiſe 
ſtrike him, when if he holds the ſpring-hook 
ever lo faſt, the wire will draw through the 
bait, and ſo the ſpring opening, you will 
frequently hook him on the ou ſide of his 
mouth, 1 trowling i is ſurer than this, 
and mote practicable; yet this is beſt uſed in 
ar8h, when the Pike bites ill, then upon 


ſpawning they are ſick, and loſe their ſto- 


machs; bait this as the former, and he may 
be taken this way when he is ſo. A Pike is 
more excellent than Carp. Sick people may eat 
it: the croſs-bone i in the head is good 2 

| | falling» 


- <4 we why 


falling ſickneſs 3 ſpawn or roe provokes vo- 
miting and ſtool; the heart eaten cures fe- 
vers; they live two hundred years. 


Other brief Rules fur Pike Angling. 


WHEN the Pike has taken your bait, ob- 
ſerve how he moves; if ſlowly, give bim 
time, and you will rarely miſs him; let not 
your bait fall in one and the ſame place above 
once or twice, for if he takes it not, then 
he is farther off, _ # 5 
II. If you find after he has taken the 
bait, he lies ſtill, as ſometimes he will, move 
your hand gently, to give notice wnich way 


is head lies, leſt in ſtriking you happen to 


pull the bait out of his mouth, if that can- 
not be diſcerned, ſtrike directly upwards :; 
At the ſnap have ſtrong tackle, and give two 
luſty jerks quickly, one after another, faſ- 
tenjng a ſwivel at the end of your line, which 
muſt. be uſed at trowl and ſnap, and your 
armed wire muſt be hooked on it. 4 
III. For the ſnap, have a hallow piece of 
lead, that it may paſs over the wire and end 


of the hook, which you draw within the 


fiſh's gill or mouth, that as directed, it may 
keep the head downward, and at either of 
theſe baitings, if you cut away one of the 
fins of the bait cloſe at the gills, alſo behind 
C 5 | the 


* 


r 

the vent, and one on the contrary ſide, it 

will * the better, and ſeem more lively. 
IV. Be ſure to raiſe your hand in caſting, 


when the bait is about to fall into the water, 


ſo that by daſhing, it may not fright him 


away, and when it is ſunk a little, draw it 


near the top towards you a little, and ſo let 
it fall again; and if your wire-hook is joined 
with a ſteel ring, the bait will play better, 
and fink more direct: For ſnap, March is 
the chief month, February, April, May, 
September, and October for the trowl; and 
though a large bait invites him moſt, yet a 
lefler takes him more ſurely, but let your 
bait be ſuitable to your hook; and this way 
with a Minow, Loach, or ſmall Gudgeon, 
you may take Pearch; and if poſſible, al- 
ways trowl in clear water in a windy day, 
and then a Gudgeon, will do well for the 
Pike; but if a dark cloudy day, Roach, 
Dace, or Bleak, are to be preferred. 

To ſnare a Pike: when you perceive him 
riſe, and ſtaying near the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, faſten about a yard and a half of ſtrong 
packthread to a pole, and at the end of it 
a running nooſe of ſmall wire, ſoftly putting 
it over his head, with a quick jerk throw 
him to land; this is often done to young 
Pikes, but the old ones are more wary, 
though ſometimes catched by this means, 
eſpecially in ponds, and alſo when they come 
25 75 out 
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humble bees. 
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of rivers, and go a frogging in ditches in 
March, April, and May, : 


oc * 1 * 8 „ 


To Angle for Pearch. 


TE E Pearch ſpawns the beginning of 
March, and delights in a good ſtream of a 
moderate depth, abiding uſually cloſe by a 
hollow bank, pebbly, gravelly bottomed, 
with green weeds growing in it, being com- 
monly a river fiſh; he bites little in winter, 
but in the middle of the day, yet in ſummer 
all day, if the weather be cool and cloudy, 
and the water ſhaken with the wind; but more 


freely from ſeven till ten in the morning, 


and from two in the afternoon till fix, and 
ſometimes: till ſun-ſet; if in the middle of 
ſummer, you muſt look to him when he is 
ſtruck, for he is a very ſtrong fiſh, and will 
ſtruggle hard and long; they generally go 
many together, and if there be a great many 
in a hole, if you light right on them, you 
may at one ſtanding, catch the greater part, 
if you give them time to bite ; for if you 
are too haſty in ſtriking, you may chance to 
miſs your aim; he takes almoſt all manner 
of worms, as dew-worms, red-worms, mea- 
dow-worms, cod-bait, alſo the Minow, 
Loach, ſmall frogs, waſps, hornets, and 


He 
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le is beſt taken with a float, reſting the 
bait about ſix inches from the ground, and 
ſometimes he is taken about mid- water: 
Some uſe a ledger-bait on the ground, but 
the firſt depth has uſually the beſt ſucceſs. _ 


iin : " 
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T0 Angle for Carp, Ge. 
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THIS F iſh has always been in great eſ- 
teem, making many induſtrious to find ways 
to take him. He delights in ſandy or muddy 
bottoms, in ſtill deep water, and. in green, 
or graſs growing under water, by the ſides 
of a pond or river, though in a good pond 
he thrives beſt. He is very wary, and hard 
to be catched. His firſt ſpawning time is 
about May- day, breeding three times a year, 

and wonderfully encreaſes if he likes the 
water he is in: He lives long, though moſt 
diſagree as to the particular number of years; 
and indeed I fee no reaſon how that ſhould 
Z omit ao in, Anne 7 
le bites very early in April, May, June, 

July, and Auguſt, and ſometimes all night 
if the weather be hot and ftar-light: in the 
fill deep water, if you angle in the day- 
time, keep out of fight as much as may be, 
therefore provide a long rod. He is very 
| ftrong, and muſt play when ſtruck, or Bs 

wi 
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will carry of your hook by breaking the 


line or rod. 
Uſe always the float and quill, angle far 


him ſometimes above, and ſometimes below 


 mid-water,. as the weather is, thou 


mid- water he 1 is oftener taken, fe i in 
a pond, but in rivers he is very ſhy: Lay a- 
groundebels for him with ground malt. 
\ The, baits you uſe on your hook muſt be 
gentles, two or three on the hook; your 
hook muſt be ſtrong, with gutt at bottom, 
the hook not too large; he takes likewiſe 


bobs, waſps, ſweet paſtes, marſh-worms, 


flag-worms, gilt-tails, dew-worms, the cod- 
bait and bread-grain boiled ſoft; and in June 
and July, in the heat of the day, he-ſhews 


' himſelf on the top of the water, and often 


among weeds, when you may take him with 
a well-ſcoured- lob-worm, angling as with 
a natural fly; but in this caſe keep out f 
his ſight as much as you can, A 1 — is a 


numerous breeder, as ſpawning three or four 
times a year; therefore as a caution to thoſe 


that ſtock ponds with them, let them be 


warm, and ſecure from cold winds, fenced 


by trees, and the place allowing good feed, 
for other wiſe (the pond being over-ſtored 


they will ſtarve themſelves and other fiſh 


that are with them, 


Carp is a fat and 1 fiſh, and nouriſhes 
Obſer⸗ 


much. 
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Obſervations on the Tench, and the bel way to 


THE Tench ſpawns the beginning of 
July, is reckoned a very good fiſh, much 
coveted, yet delights in muddy or foul wa- 


ter, and among weeds ; the ponds that are 


ſuitable for Carp pleaſe him better than the 
rivers, and in pits he thrives better than in 
either, if they be agreeable to time, though 
in ſome pits they will not (notwithſtanding 
they breed) come to any bigneſs; and in 


others they will not breed at all, but they 


will thrive wonderfully, beyond expectation: 
This I believe may happen, where the ſtorer 


is not ſkilful to diſtinguiſh males from fe- 
males, but by an unlucky, gueſs puts in all 


of one ſort. Though he covets mudd, yet 


his fins are very large; and to know him 


from others, there are two little barbs at the 
angles or corners of his mouth, his ſcales 
are ſmall and ſmooth, and about his eyes are 
circles of a golden colour. He is accounted 
the phyſician to the reſt, ſo that the de- 
vouring Pike, being ſick, is cured by him, 
and will not, unleſs hunger provoke, hurt 
or deſtroy him, though he ſpares not his 
own kind. This gift of healing is ſaid to 
be by a medicinal balm ſweating from his 


* 


kin, 
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ſkin, which the ſick fiſh take in as phyſic; 
and indeed, his fleſh is good in conſumpti- 
ons (or any languiſhing of the parts) for 
men. They bite beſt from day-light to eight 
in the morning, and from four in the after- 
noon till lun-fet ; but in the hot months, if 
the weather be not tempeſtuous, they many 
times bite all night. The beſt ſeaſon is from 
the beginning of May to the end of Sep- 
tember. 0 5 7880 

He takes the cod-bait, marſh- worm; gen- 
tle, brandling-worms, flag- worm or Ted- 
worm well ſcoured; and to make it take the 
better, you may dip your bait in a little tar- 
water juſt before you uſe it, though the 
plain bait many times pleaſes him well. For 
want of the former baits, you may uſe paſtes 
ſweetened with honex. 

Angle for him with a float of quill, letting 
the bait into the water two feet, ſometimes 
more or leſs, but no great matter. Your 
hook muſt not be two large. 


_ 


— us 


The Bream!'s pants, and bow to Angle for 
em. [old 


x © H E Bream ſpawns the beginning of 
July, is a large, but bony fiſh; is found 


in rivers and ponds, but in the latter if con- 
| | venient, 


* 
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venient, he delights moſt : He is long grow- 
ing, and will be very fat, and is almoſt as 
great a breeder as the Carr. 
BhBreams ſwim divers together in a gentle 
ſtream, loving a ſandy, or. clayiſh bottom, 
and the deepeſt and broadeſt part,of the wa- 
ter. Your beſt time in the ſeaſon is to angle 
for him from ſun-riſe to eight.o'clock, in a 
moderate ſtream, the water being a little 
flimy or muddy, eſpecially when a good 
breeze troubles the water; and in windy 
weather, if in a pond, he generally keeps 
the middle, and there you ate molt likely to 
find him. In the afternoon, your time is 
from three or four till ſun-ſet; but in a 
darkiſh windy day he bites at any time. 
le is angled for with much ſucceſs from 
the beginning of April till Michaelmas, and 
may be taken at other times, except the very. 
cold months. S | MT 
He takes as baits, flag-worms, gentles, 
graſs-hoppers, their legs being off, red-worms, 
ilt-tails, and meadow-worms well ſcoured, 
bobs, and under water-flies, eſpecially . the 
reen ones; when he'bites, he runs off with 
the bait to the further ſhore, or as far that 
way as he can, and therefore you muſt give 
him play, for though he ſeems a fiſh made 
ſtrong enough, he will not much ſtruggle, 
but after two or three turns he falls on one 
ſide, and may be eaſily landed. 


Here 
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Here you muſt angle with a float, ſo that 
the bait may touch the ground; you may 
make à ground-bait for Bream with malt, 
and it will draw them 5 Har Kt uſe. 


e 


too large a hook, only 3 © pil 
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Tur Barbel ſpawns in April, ſometimes 
in May, is a very ftrong fiſh, and takes his 
name. from the barbs that hang at his mouth, 
is curiouſly ſhaped with ſmall ſcales.” In the 
hot months you will find him in the ſwift 
ſtrong ſtreams, though he ſhuns the current, 
and delights ſome what more out of the a 
pidity, under ſhades of trees, and weeds, 
where they rout in the ſands like a hog, an 
ſo neſt ; 6 ome ſuppoſe him to eat much gra- 
vel and ſand, but I rather fancy he ſeeks 
for Inſects, or other food, that heat and moiſ- 
ture produce in the bottom of ſhallows, yet 
ſometimes he is found in the deep and ſwift , 
waters, eſpecially at weirs, bridges, or 
floodgates, where he ſhelters among piles, or 
on hollow places, holding by the moſs or 
weeds, to prevent his being carried away by 
the ſtream ; when winter is 8 on he 
retires to the ſill deep _ 11 


7 
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. His beſt biting time is early in the mom- 
ing, that is, from the ſun- riſing till ten, and 


from four till the ſun ſets, and often later, 


and this principally happens from the 20th 
of May to the latter end of Auguſt; you 
muſt be wary in taking of him, for he is 
very ſubtle, and ſtruggles long, unleſs well 
Manager! 3 many are found together fre- 
uently, but in April they are little worth, 
or then is the ſpawning time. WT, 
As for the baits you intend to take him 
with, care muſt be taken that they are very 
ſweet, ſuch as give him no diſtaſte : Angle 
for him with a running-line, and a bullet 
at the end. He takes gentles, not over- 
ſcoured, dew-worms, new cheeſe, paſte, the 
young brood of waſps and hornets, with tal- 
ow-chandler's graves well ſoaked; and fo 
Lunning he is, that you will be cheated of 
many a bait in angling for him, if you have 


not a watchful eye, and a quick hand, for 


he will nibble and ſuck, it off, and ten to 
one, when your float ſinks, and you attempt 
to ſtrike, whether he has the hook in his 
mouth, yet often if you ſtrike the contrary 
way his head lies, you may take him by the 


noſe, and give him play till he is tired, or 


elſe, if he be any thing large, unleſs. your 
tackle be very Rrong, part of it goes with 
him. He is not an over-pleaſant fiſh to eat, 
by reaſon he is ſomewhat dry, and very _ 
o 


2 
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of bones. Some ſay he is eaſy of concoc- 
tion, his eggs and ſpawn vomit and purge 


with twiſted gutt at bottom, and to have a 
braſs winch and ftrong ſilk line, as for Pike. 
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The Trout s Haunts: The befl Way to Angle 
5 for him, and bis baits. 7 ROS 
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TRE Trout ſpawns in October: His 
uſual haunts are in ſmall purling brooks, or 
ſwift gliding rivers, not too great. Obſerve 
whether their bottoms are pebble, gravel, or 
ſmooth ſtones; for on the ſides, of theſe he 
uſually has his reſidence, though he is often 
found in the deep, eſpecially a large one, 
alſo behind banks, blocks, ſtones, at turnings 
or points, where the ſtream much beats, or 
makes a kind of whirling ; he loves cover- 
ture and ſhade, from 'whence he may moſt 
eaſily ſeize his prey, but his hold or hole is 
_ uſually in deep places; he is ſeldom found 
among weeds, rather among boughs of trees 
that hang in the water, or ſhady buſhes : 
He plies in ſpring at the tail of the ſtream, 
but, as many other fiſh do about the middle 
of May, at the upper end, ſtaying long in 
—a place, if his hold be near it. In the hot 
weather he leaves the deep, and goes into the 


violently. Your hook muſt be very ſtrong, 


harp reame among gravel, unleſs by the 
exceſſive heat of the weather, droughts' en- 
ſue, and then the fill deep delights him. 
* This Trout may be taken by dibbing, or 
if the weather be dark, cloudy, and windy, 
vou may take him with the caſt-fly. He is 
in ſeaſon from March untill Michaelmas, 
but chieſly about the end of May, when be 
is in the beſt ſeaſon, his body is adorned with 
red ſpots. The female is counted better 
than the male: They much affect to be near 
1 ſource or ſpring of rivers, and where 
they run on lime-ſtones, there the beſt of 
e 
Angle for him at the ground with a run» 
ning. line, with two or three ſmall pellets of 


lead, omitting the float, or you may. take 


him by float-angling at the ground, if you 
are dexterous at angling with a ſingle hair, 
two links from your hook, he is much ſooner 
taken than with two or three hairs, though 
you muſt be cautious he breaks not the line; 
and this is better done at the bottom than 
the top, becauſe there he has not ſo much 
force to ſhoot and ſpring, as on the top, and 
a ſingle hair next the hook, if well choſen 
and ſtrong, will take one of 13 inches, if there 
be water - room, free from wood and weeds. 
He bites beſt in a water that after a flood 
is clearing, or riſing, ſomewhat troubled, 
cloudy and windy weather; early in the 
To morning 


the two fir 
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morning is the beſt time from the middle of 
April to the end of Auguſt, from ſun- riſing 
till near eleven, and from two till ſun-ſet; 
but at nine in the morning, and three in 
the afternoon, are the beſt times at the 
ground or fly, as the water is molt agrees - 
ble, in March, the beginning of April, 
September, and till the 15th of October, 
and then you, muſt ceaſe angling for the 
Trout to the end of February; after a ſhower 
has fallen in the evening, you will find him 
riſe at a gnat. In warm weather you may 
dib for him with a Minow or Loach. .  * 
As for other baits than what I have men- 
tioned, the principalareat the ground, brand= 
lings, gilt-tails, tag-tails, meadow- worms; 
and for the greater, de- worms well ſcoured, 

ff hold him all the ſeaſon, either 
in muddy or clear waters, the reſt do well 
when the water is diſcoloured with rain; you 
may uſe a cod-bait, either for top or bot- 


tom, but then it muſt be in clear water; 
be takes the palmer- fly Or wool- bed, and 


all ſorts of artificlal and natural flies at thi 


top of the water. When you bait with ſmal 


fiſh, as the Minow, Bull-head, and Loach, 
cut off their fins, and-the gills of the latter, 
and ſo with theſe inſtructions, and a little 
practice to ripen experience, depend on ſuc- 
ceſs. When you fiſh for Trout with a 
worm, you muſt have a large hook with a' 
gut or graſs. The Trout is a very lar 

mouthed fiſh, | The 
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The Ed, the Haunt, Bait, and taking them, 


Sc. 


THERE are many diſputes about the ge- 
neration of Eels, whether they generate and 
breed as other fiſh do, or proceed from mud 
and putrefaction, enlivened by heat and 
moifture'; but my buſineſs being to inſtruct 
you how to come by them, I mall lay no 
Areſs on that nicety, ſince Eels there are, 
and for their delicacy are called by ſome, 
The Queen of Fiſh. OY 
His haunts, in the day-time, are uſually 
under the covert of tree-roots, bruſhwood, 
planks, or piles, about flood-gates, wears, 
or mill-dams, in hollow holes in banks, they 
moſtly delight in foul ſtill water, or at leaſt 
ſuch as run very flow, with ouſy ſand, or 
muddy bottoms, in pits, ponds, and meers. 
Bait for him with a young Lamprey, dew- 
worms, ſcoured earth-worms, any very ſmall 
Aſh, their fins cut off, guts of chickens, or 
other fowls, cut in ſmall lengths, lean beef, 
the brood of ' waſps; the four firſt take him 
day or night, but moſt of the reſt are pro- 
pereſt for night-hooks. | 
_ Take him in the day by a ledger-bait, by 
ſnigling, bobbing, and brogling ; as for 
brogling and ſnigling, the beſt N I 
1 ave 
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have known is this, get a long and firong 
line, your hook of a ſmall compaſs, baited- 


. with ſcoured red-worms, or dew-worms, 
having one end of your line in 3 hand, 


ace eaſily the upper end of your hook 
— | 2 of ® hazel-rod of a convent 
length, ſo that it may flip out as you pleaſe, 
and where you fancy the Eel to be, let the 
bait leiſurely fink,” and ſuppoſing it ſwal- 


lowed by given time, leiſurely draw him up 


by little and little, eaſy lying double, with 
the ſtrength of his tail, your line is endan- | 
gered, This you muſt practice in hot wea- 
ther, the waters being low. 

As for bobbing, take large earth-worms 
out of good mold, ſcour them well in moſs, 
and run a ſtrong thread with a needle through 
them endways, as many as will lightly wrap 
a dozen times round your hand, make them 
into links, and faſten them to a ſtrong pack- 
thread or whipcord, two yards long or 
more; make a knot about ſix or eight inches 
from the worms, put about three quarters 
of a pound of plummet, made 7 


on the cord, by the means of a hollown 


or hole bored through it, and let it ſink to 
the knot, fix the cord to a manageable pole. 
Angle with this in muddy or cloudy water, 

in the ſides of the ſtreams or deeps; when 
the Eel or Eels tug, let them be yell faſ- 
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tened by the teeth before you draw them up, 
then do it gently till on the top, and then 
hoiſt them quickly to land: Many by this 
wa have been taken at a time. 

ome, near Eels haunts, ſink a bottle of 
hay looſly bound, ſtuft with fowls guts and 
liver, cut in long ſhreds over-night, and 
coming early the next morning, drawing it 
up haſtily by the rope, faſtened to the band, 
find large Eels bedded in it, for the ſake of 
the prey. This may de done with a bundle 
of 8 out of which, upon pulling 


up, they cannot Sure bet. " ba 


"I —— tt 
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: en this fin has two names jen 
it, the former for the leſſer fort, and the 
letter for the te * both are. the ſame 
ſpecies. vr 

Their haunts are in —_ clay; clear 
water, and ſwift ſtreams, the large is ac- 
counted eighteen inches, being in ſeaſon all 
the year, but their prime is in December, 

when. his 810. and head are blackiſh, and 
his belly a dark grey, ſtudded with black 
ſpots. He will bite freely, but is very ten- 
der mouthed, therefore be careful he breaks 


Not his hold, though he will not ſtruggle 
7 | much, 
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much, as being very faint when he is hooked. 
Angle for him in or near the middle of the 
water, for he js always more apt to riſe than 
deſcend, wherefore he is chiefly taken by a 

round-bait, rather than a running-line ; 
uſe for him a float of cork, if you particu-= 
larly angle for him, but for a Ga and 
Trout, the running line is beſt. | 
As for baits, he takes brandlings, gilt- 
tails, meadow-worms, tag-tails, the bark- 
worm, flag-worm, cod- bait, natural or ar- 
tificial flies, particularly the camlet-fly, and 
a fly made of purple wool, and one made of 
tawny camblet hair, alſo the earth-bob, and 
clap-bait. Your hook muſt not be two large, 
rather ſmall, he not being ſo large a mouthed 
fiſh as the Trout. | - 


4 


— 


The Pope or Ruff, his Haunts, how to angle 
for him with proper Baits, Sc, © 


TRE Pope or Ruff is one in ſhape, na- 
ture, and diſpoſition, like the Pearch, tho 
in bigneſs not exceeding a large Gudgeon, 
but of a more pleaſing z he bites eager- 
ly, and many of them are uſually together 
where the water runs ſlowly and is deep; in 
ſandy places fifty of them have been taken 
at a ſtanding. A bait for him with 

1 the 
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nr 
the ſmall red- worm, gilt- tail, meadow- worm, 
and other baits proper for the Pearch, he bi- 
ting at the ſame time the Pearch does; you 
may ground bait with new turned-up earth 
of a fallow, alſo with a clear ſand, you may 
take him with a ſingle hair, the link next 
the hook.; the body of it is rough, and hath 
prickly and ſharp fins; it has its ſeaſons and 
nature like the Pearch, and is a very whole- 
ſome fiſh, eating ſhort and tender. 

There are abundance of them to be killed 
in Moulſea river in Surry. Your hook to 
be rather ſmall and ſtrong; very. often they 
are found with Pearch, og 15 
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Some particular Obſervations on Gudgeon 
Angling. . 


TEE Gudgeon, though not over large, is 
approved among other fiſh as a dainty, be- 
ing very wholeſome food. This fiſh ſpawns 
twice or thrice in the year, he delights in 
ſharp ſtreams, with gravely or ſandy bot- 
' toms, and ſhews the young angler extraor- 
dinary good ſport, who not being well ſkil- 
led in chuſing, or not well knowing how 
to come by other baits, may take him with 
a ſmall red-worm on the ground, or very 
near it, and ſeldom, by reaſon of the 17 
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neſs of bis mouth, is he loſt when ſtruckx. 
In the heat of ſummer they make to the 

ſhallows in rivers, but when the weeds in 
autumn grow of a bad taſte, or rot, and cold 
weather comes on, then they get together 
in deep places; and here it is propereſt to 
fiſn for them at the ground, or a little above 


it, if you fiſh with a float; but it may be 


done with a running line on the ground, 

without a float As for particular baits, I 1 
have already diſcourſed of them, and among 
others, thoſe relating to the Gudgeon. Fiſh 
with a ſmall hook. | 


The Bleak or Bly, 10 Angle for bim, Sc. 


Ts fin makes 1350 though not nh 

Valued, not being very wholeſome; it is 
many times deſtroyed by a worm that breeds 
in his ſtomach; in hot weather he bites. 
eagerly, and you may fiſh for him with ſe- 
veral hooks on one line, and if you catch 


three or four together on the ſeveral hooks, . 


do not fear the breaking of your line, tying 
them about half a foot one above the other; 
he is eaſily taken. with gentles, ſmall red- 
worms, and any ſmall flies at the top of the 
n by ana. or Phipping for . ; 
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Angle at middle water, or at the top, for 
he is uſually in motion: There is another 
ſort of theſe, called the Black Sea, better 
and whelſomer than this, called by ſome the 
Sea Camelion, becauſe in the winter he ſeems 
often to change his colour. He is as good 
as any Carp. You muſt a 2808 ſmall hooks 


on ſingle hairs. 151 


"at 1 Pr — Mhz 
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The. Chub. or chewy, bis Haunts - and awhere to 
Angle for bim. 8 


* THE Chub ſpawns in March, is large, 


though timorous; is found in large rivers, 
having ſandy or clayey bottoms, delights | 
much in ſtreams ſhaded with trees, as alſo 
in holes, where many of them conſort toge- 
ther: He is in ſeaſon from the middle of 
May until Candlemas; you may take him 
dibbing on the top of the water, but in the 
hot months he keeps mid-water; in the 


| colder weather angle- at the bottom with the 


ledger-bait. 
He bites from ſun-rifing until eight, and 


from three till ſun-ſet; the large one when 
ſtruck, is ſooneſt tired, the leſs will ftruggle 
longer, and in ſun- ſhiny weather they bite 


in winter the middle of the 5 
e 
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He ſcarcely refuſes any bait, if not too 
large; as lamprey's-pride, the Eel's brood, 
dew-worms, large red-worms fcoured in 
moſs and gravel, clap-baits, ſmall ſnails, 
white and black cheeſe paſte, the marrow 
of an ox or cow's back, a beetle with the 
legs off, and all ſorts of baits bred on. trees, 
plants and herbs, cod-baits, broods of waſps, 
hornets and humble bees, the fat of ruſty 
bacon, dors and graſs-hoppers; alſo a fly, 
a cod-bait,. and an oak-worm on the hook 
together, infallibly takes him in the hot 
Dean,, 0555 6 N | 
When he is taken, he muſt be eaten the 
ſame day, or he is little worth; moſt eſ- 
tem his head the beſt part: He is a courſe 
boney fiſh, the ſhape almoſt of a Carp. You 
muſt uſe a; ſtrong hook with gutt at bottom. 


Dace or Date, and Raach, their Haunts, Baits, 
Sc. and how to Angle for them. 


AS theſe delight in ponds or rivers with | 

gravelly bottoms or ſand, ſo they love deep 
clear waters, ſhaded. with trees, either in 
rivers or elſewhere: The Dace ſpawns about 
the middle of March, and are in ſeaſon three 
weeks after. The fleſh is ſoft, and ſweet in 
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You muſt angle for the Dace within two 
inches of the bottom, and ſometimes the 
bait may touch it, if it is worms, but if with 
flies, at the top of the be or within an 
inch. 
+3; "The; Roach Gm about. the . of 
May, and is ſo healthful, that his ſoundneſs 
has created a common ſaying, though it 
often cauſes ſome to tell lies. The beſt 
Roach, by reaſon of the abundance of foil, 
are found in the Thames near London. An- 
-gle for him about two foot in the water: In 
temperate weather they bite all ap long. 
The float angle takes them beſt. 

Their baits are numerous as their fry, V12, 
Worms bred on trees, plants, or herbs, gen- 
tles, .cod-baits, graſs-hoppers with the legs 
off, flies artificial or, natural, particularly 
the ant-fly, meadow-worms ſcoured, bread- 
corn boiled- The Roach in ponds is chieſty 
found under the, water-docks, if there be 
any, and indeed few ſmall come amiſs to 
them. 


The Plunder or Fol s Haunts, Bait, and 
| 8 Angling. 

Tr is properly a Nit unter fiſh, and is no 
where but in rivers that have communication 
with the ſea; he is _ up firſt by = 
tide, 
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tide, and looſing himſelf into freſh ſtreams, 
he after ſome time minds not his way back 
again. He loves gentle ſtreams, gravelly and 
ſandy bottoms, is very ſhy, and not eaſily 
taken: He bites all the day in May, June, 
July, and the beginning of Auguft, though 


| he will nibble. much about the hook, and 


ſuck off the bait, if you be not wary to keep 
it in mofion, which hinders him from ſeeing 
the hook, if he does, away he flies from it, 


ſometimes into the ſhallow. He takes ſcoured 
meadow or marſh-worms, earth-worms, gen- 


tles, the brood of waſps, gilt-tails and brand- 
lings. He is to be angled for with the float, 
and your bait muſt tonch the ground. He 


is of good nouriſhment, ſtrengthens the ſto- 
mach, cauſes appetite, and helps the ſpleen. 


1 4 
"ah. 4 — 
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To take the Smelt with an Angle. 


As this fiſh generally lies at the tail of 
ſhips, or in brooks, ſo you fiſh. for him at 
half-tide, with a gentle. The firſt you 
catch cut in ſmall pieces about the bigneſs 


of a gentle, bait your hook with them, and 
you will find ſport to admiration, 


y " 
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The Minow or Perch, Loach, and Bull-head | or 
Miller bum, Lampreys. | 


As they are rather baits for other fiſh than 
valuable in themſelves, ſo the firſt is taken 
with ſmall worms, brandlings, and gilt-tails; 
the two latter with gilt-tails and meadow. 
worms, at the ground, Lampreys are taken 
as the Eel, being much of that nature, 
ws rs 1 avoid enlarging thereon. | 
inows feed by licking one another; 
the Loach is good for women with child, and 
are all very enn | 
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IT js a nice point in anzling, requiring 2 
quick or ſharp eye, and wary hand; it is 
ter med by artiſts, dibbling, diping, or dape- 
ing, and is performed on the ſurface of the 
water, or at moſt ſometimes not letting the 
"bait fink: above two or three inches under, 
nor that, unleſs the oak-fly for the Chub or 
Trout has joined to it a clap- dait or cod- 
bait. 

This wit ever be done in ated water, 
without lead or float, in the evening of a hot 
day, but in a hot calm day i is beſt, and an 
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ſtill deep is to be preferred before the ſtream; 
though on the fide of a ftream when the wa- 
ter is clearing after great rains or a flood, is 
very proper; and all hours you may dib 
with the green drake- fly, but if you needs 
muſt do it in the ſtream, uſe the ſtone- fly, 
which is proper early or late; if it be windy 
in the evening, take the artificial ſtone- fly, 
which I will teach you to make, for then in 
the ſtream the fiſh riſe beſt, and are the 
ſooneft taken, and if you pull off the-wings, 
you may angle in the water with it; it will 
alſo take very much in a ftream near the 
bottom, but you mult take care to keep out 
of ſight as much as poſſible, and keep your 
fly in motion, that it may appear to the fiſn 
to be alive. e ben an gane 

| In dibbing for Dace, Roach, or Chub, let 
not your motion be ſwift, if you ean per- 
ceive any of them coming towards it, but 
make two or three ſhort removes, as if they 
were alive, or the fly were ſwimming or 
playing; then let it gently glide with the 
ſtream, if poſſible, towards the fiſh ; but if 
it be ſlow or ſtanding water, you muſt keep 
it moving with your hand, not juſt upon 
him, but ſideways and ſloaping by him, leſt 
it ſhould eſcape him, it will make him mind 
it the more; for only the Trout, if it be 
moved ſwiftly, will of any certainly follow. 


it. 1 
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In a calm, dibbing is not ſo ſaſe as when 
a pretty good gale ſtirs the water, for then 
neither you nor the deceit put on the fiſh by 
an artificial fly is ſo eaſily diſcovered; and 
then few natural flies can lie at liberty on 
the water; but for want of choice they will 
ſnap at the firſt that comes in their way, 
biting more eagerly through hunger. If 
they will not riſe at the top, try them a lit- 
tle lower, for ſome will be ſooner taken, as 
the Roach paiticularly, by dibbing under 
water than at the top. Roach, Dace, and 
Chub: will ſometimes be pleaſed: with an ar- 
tificial fly, eſpecially if an earth - bob, cod- 
bait, earth-worm, or gentle be put on the 
point of the hook; or an oak-worm is very 
pleaſing on the top or under the water. 

At dibbing and trailing, Trout and Sal- 
mon- ſmelts will take an artificial fly well, 
particularly the ſtone- fly and green-drake, 
early or late in the evening. And if you 
fſh for Salmon- ſmelt, Roach, Chub or Dace, 
with the dub-fly, put on a gentle, waſp, 
cod-bait, or clap-bait ; let it ſtand well on 
the point of your hook when the wind furls 
the waters, and few flies appear on or over. 
it, This is the beſt time to angle with the 
fy, either natural or artificial; for having 
no variety or choice, they will quickly take 
your bait, If it be a ſun- ſhiny days get 
8 1 2% 
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under the ſhades of trees if you can, that 
neither your ſhadow nor that of your rod 
may appear, and ſo fright them away. If 
you find the fiſh riſe not towards the top, 
fink your fly by degrees, and try even to 
middle-water, for before the ſorts of flies. 
are naturally in ſeafon, the fiſh very rarely 


riſe at them; wherefore to know this, that 


you miſtake not in your baiting, obſerve 
what flies are on the water, or flying near 
over it, or are on the buſhes or trees near 
ponds or rivers, and that fly which ſwarms: 
there moſt is chief in ſeaſon, and is to be 
uſed either natural, or to be imitated by art. 
Some open the firſt fiſh they take, and look 
in its ſtomach to ſee what indigeſted food? 
there remains, and from thence do: take 
their meaſures, though uncertain; for either 
it muſt-be partly conſumed, or ſo diſcolour- 
ed, that it cannot well be known; beſides,, 
fiſh for extream hunger take in ſuch food at: 
_ time, as at another they altogether diſ- 
ike, 1 ; | 
. You may for other baits found in: rivers, 
grope in the ſandy bank-ſides within the 


water, under the ſtones, or obſerve what in- 


ſects are playing or ſwimming in, or on 
the ſurface of the water, and accordingly. 
provide yourſelf ſeaſonable baits.. In May 
you may dib with-- oak-flies, fern-flies, or- 
oak-worms. for Trout, and all ſummer. with 
ther. 
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the fern-fly for Chub, keeping the bait 
Wan on the top of the water, as if it 
were alive, and yourſelf out of ſight as much 
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Ar Hir ICIAL dub-fly or - caſt-fly angling 
is ſomewhat. more difficult, and requireth 
more cunning than the former, being more 
readily learned by ſeeing it done, than by 

rinted directions; however, I doubt not 

t to give a ſatisfactory acount of it to the 
angler. 

The firſt thing to be materially conſidered 
18, to know and chuſe the proper colours of 
flies in ſeaſon when you angle, and theſe 
muſt be proportioned to the places you fiſh 
in, for there are different haunts of flies, 
and are found much earlier in ſome places 
than in others, as the ſeaſon proves hot or 
cold; a warm ſpring brings them early, 
but the contrary later ſometimes by a 
month, and always ſooner in high grounds 
than in thoſe that are low, marſhy, or boggy. 

And though ſometimes upon diſguſt, fiſh 
ſuddenly change their fly, yet it is not uſual 
until they have been glutted with one fort, 


which muſt be ſome time tult, and when for 
Ort 


ſort of fly is near going out; nor will they 
freely take them till _y are at the beſt, and 
moſt plentiful: And it always follows, when 
one ſort goes out another comes in, which 
ou muſt have a ſpecial regard to obſerve, 
and make the change with them. 
The fly required being got, your next bu» 
ſineſs, is to make one in colour, ſhape, pro- 
portion of body and wings as like as poſſi- 
ble, always having the natural one as a pat- 
tern: And to do this you muſt have in rea- 
dineſs bear's hair of divers colours, eamel's 
hair ſad light, and of a middle indifferent 
colour, badger's hair, ſpaniel's hair, ſheep's 
wool, dog's hair, hog-down, as is combed 
from the roots and briſtles of a hog, camb- 
lets and mohairs of divers colours, cow's- 
hair, abortive calves and colt's hair, furs 
of ſquirrels tails, the tails of black cats, 
ellow and dun cats, down of hare's neck, the 
fern-coloured ferrets fur, martin's yellow: fur, 
filmer's fur, tails of white weaſels, moles, 
black rabbets, down of a fox's cub, aſn- 
colour at the roots of fox, fur that comes 
off the otter and otter-cub, blackiſn and 


brown badger's hair that has been ina Skin= _ 
ner's lime-pit, hackles or feathers about a 
cock or capon's neck, /and ſuch as hang 
looſely down each fide the tail, of various 


colours, particularly to make the palmer-fly 
| or 


r 

or inſect called the wool- bed: You muff 
have feathers of all ſorts of fowl, and thoſe 
coloured ones required that you cannot get 
natural you muſt dye. B37, 1 | 

- You muſt likewiſe have eaddows or blan- 
kets, from which are got dubbings, or ſoft 
cuſhions made. of ſkins of ' abortive calves 
and colts, like filver-wire, gold-twiſt, ſil- 
ver-twiſt, white and yellow bees-wax for 
ground work, or to frame the bodies and 
| heads on, as the nature of the fly more or 
leſs requires it, and a neat pair of ſharp 
pointed ſciſſars, to trim and ſhape the work 


— 
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How to. make the Dub-Fly, 


Wer your materials to know how they 
will hold colour, for though dry, they may 
appear of the right colour, but may alter 
being wetted, and conſequently be too light 
or too dark. This done, take the hook in 
ur left hand, betwixt your fore-finger and 
thumb, the ſhanks back upwards, and ſtrong 
filk of that colour the fly requires, wax it 
with wax of the ſame colour, then draw it 
to the head of the ſhank betwixt,your finger 
and thumb, and whip it about the bare hook 
two or three times; draw your line between, 
+ Your: 
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your thumb and finger, holding the hook ſo 
faſt, that it may only have a ſpace to paſs 
by; ſo joining the hook and line, put on 

the wings, faſhion the body and head, by 
twiſting the dubbing on your waxed ſilk, 
and lapping it on, then work it by degrees 
toward the head, and part the wings of an 
even length, or the fly will not ſwim up- 
right; then turn it into a proper ſhape, by 
nipping off the ſuperfluous dubbing from 
the filk, ſo faſten and: accoutre the fly. It 
would be convenient to ſee one done by an. 
experienced angler, and then theſe directi- 
ons will be eaſy to you. N 
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Directions relating to Dub-Flies, and Angling- 
| with them, "7 5 W 303 


Warn you proportion your dub- fly, con- 
ſider the largeneſs or ſmallneſs of the fiſh- 
you intend it for, and be ſure the belly of 
it is of the exact colour, becauſe that is moſt- 
obvious. 1 BY: 
II. Let the tail of the fly be only to 
the bend of the hook, and not come-unto. 
the bent of it. | | [OP 
III. If the Frout at the top of the water 
refuſe it, the day is not proper for it, or the 
fly is either out of ſeaſon or ill made, 70 


Tre AT 
- When you angle with the dub- fly, it muſt 
be in ſuch a river or water as is clear, after 
rain, or in a river a little diſcoloured with 
moſs or bogs, in mooriſh places, or elſe in 
a cloudy or gloomy day, when the water is 

ſtired by gentle gales; or if the winds be 

pretty high, they will riſe in the plain deep, 
but in little wind, the beſt is to angle in the 
—— is 

Keep your fly in continual motion in all 
weathers, to prevent the fiſn from diſcern- 
ing the fraud; in clear and low water, let 
the body of the fly be the ſmaller, and the 
wings very ſlender. In dark weather and 
thick water, let the fly be of a darkiſh co- 
lour, but it muſt be pretty large, body and 
wings, the better to be diſcovered; in a clear 
day a light- coloured fly is preferable. 

A rod for the dub - fly ſhould be five yards 
at leaſt, and the line about ſeven, or fome- 
what more, if the water be free from in- 
cumbrance of weeds, &c. and to adapt your 

to the colour of the water more pro- 
perly, have three of the ſort, the one light, 
the next a degree darker, and the third the 
true colour: of the natural fly, by trying all 
which you may gain the more experience 
for one of them cannot well miſs. In flow 
rivers, muddy and ſlimy bottomed, in great 
droughts expect little ſucceſs, but rather 


chuſe pebbly, ſandy, or ſtony bottoms, in a 
| running 
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running ſtream, which much cools and re- 
freſhes the fiſh in the hot months. = 
Let your eye be ſteady on what you are 
about, and your hand ready to ſtrike when 
it is convenient, which is with the riſing of 
the fiſh, or he finding his miſtake, will 
throw out the hook again: But for a great 
fiſh, I muſt hold it proper to let him turn 
his head with the bait, which will leſs ſtrain 
your tackle, for ſo he will ſtrike himſelf, and 
then do it moderately. _ As 
Upon caſting, do it with a little circling. 
about your head, by waving the rod, or elſe 
the fly may with too ſmart a jerk be apt to 
ſnap off; caſt the fly behind a Trout at his 
riling, and ſo with a gentle hand, draw it 
over his head, ſo that not ſcaring him, he 
7 33 quickly take it, if it be the right co- 
our. . | 
In caſting, obſerve to do it always before 
vou, that it may fall on the water, and no 
part of the line daſh, to ſcare away the fiſh, 
and do it if you can without making any 
circle in the water; but if the winds be 
high, ſome part muſt be in the water, to 
keep the fly from being blown out. Take 
your ſtanding fo, if poſſible, that the ſun 
may be in your face, and the wind to your 
In ſtill or low water, caſt your fly almoſt 
a-croſs the river or pond, and draw it to- 
War 
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"wards you gently a little way, that vou 
break not the water, or put it in trouble, 
and let it bear with the current, if there be 
any, e ownwards and not upwards of 
the river. Thus having, as I hope, given 
plain inſtructions in theſe matters, to. be 
underſtood by eaſy capacities, I proceed to 
deſcribe artificial flies, and the proper months | 
of angling with them, 


| Anf Flies, e in Lops Months 1 the 
: fiſhing Seaſon, how to make them. 


In February, the palmer-fly or plain hackle 
muſt haye a rough black body, which may 
be done with black ſpaniel's hair, or the whis| 
of an oftridge feather, and the red hackle of 
a capon all over. 
I be prince dun, that may be dubbed of 
a fox cub, with aſh- couloured ſilk, the wings 
of a ſtare's feather ; 3 this muſt be made 
little. 
The little red brown, dub with the oft 
hair onthe black ſpot of a hog's ear, the wings 
of mallard's feathers, near the Wee, wrap 
it on with red ſilk. 
March. The green- tail may be made of 
the brown hair of a ſpanie], taken from the 
dutſide of the ear, and a Uiette from the ex- 
tream of the tail. 7; . Mort 
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Moriſh brown may be dubbed with black 

ſheep's wool, red ſilk, and the wings made 
of a partridge's wing-feather. 

Thorn-tree fly, dub of a very good black, 
mix a little Ifabella case mohair'; 
with it make alittle body, and the wings of 
a mallard*s brighteſt feathers. 

The early bright brown make of the hair 
of a brown Gate), that of the flank of.a red 
cow, and wing it with the grey feather of a 
wild duck. 

April. The violet-fly, which takes en 
lently from the ſixth to the tenth, is made of 
bear's hair of a light dun, mixed with violet 
ſtuff, wing it with the greaſy feathers of a 
mallard : the horſe-fleſh-fly, which laſts all 
this month, dub with pink colours, blue 
mohair, and red tammy, let the head be a 
eark brown, and the wings of a light colour. 

The ſmall bright brown is very well taken 
in a clear day — water, make it of ſpanic]'s 
fur, with a light grey wing. 

May. The green drake, an excellent killer, 
dub on a lafge hook with camel's hair, bright 
bear's hair, ſoft down combed from the briſt- 
les of a hog, mix yellow camlet ; let the bod 

be-long, and rib it with green ſilk mixed with 
yellow; let the whiſks of his tail be the Jong 
hair of fables, his wings the light grey fea- 

ther of a mallard dyed yellow, 
er Roms Ay, dub with dun bear's hair, ; 
mix 


nnn r 


mix it with a little brown and yellow camlet, 
that ſhe may be yellower on the belly and 
tail than in any other part, to be the better 
liked, by the fiſh, who moſtly eye the belly 
of baits ; and to adorn it the more, place two 
or three hairs of the beard of a black cat on 
the top of the hook, in the whipping or. ar- 
ming, and in warping on your dubbing, 
ſtaring one from another ſomething upright: 
rib her with yellow filk ; make the wings 


long and large, of the dark orey feather of a 


mallard, or other ſuch-like feather. 

The grey drake comes in when the great 
one goes out, much of ſhape with it, but in 
colour differs, and muſt be made of. a paler 
and more blewiſh: yellow and green, his ribs 
quite down, his body muſt be of black, with 
black ſhining wings very thin, and may be 
made of the grey feathers of a mallard, the 
down under hogs briſtles, the black bait of 


a ſpaniel, the ita of his tail, and the 


beard of a black cat. 1 


June. The ant fly is dubbed with brown 


and red camlet, the wing of the feathers of a 
light grey pidgeon. 

The purple- fly, with purple wool- and 
with light-brown bear's hair, the wings of 
a flare's feather, dub it with purple filk. 
© The brown hackle is made of the lighteſt 
brown hair of a ſomewhat grown colt, with 
2 red hackle or cocks neck-feather over it, 


3 
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wrapped with hair- colour or aſn-couloured 
July. Orange-fly; dub this with orange 
coloured cruel or wool, and the feather of a 
black-bird's wing. : 
The waſp-fly, Do this with brown dub- 
bing, or elſe of the hair of a black cat's-tail; 
rib it with yellow ſilk, and make the wings of 
the grey feather of a mallard's wing. . 
The blue dun muſt be made with the down 
of a watermouſe, and the blewiſh dun found 
on an old fox; mix them well together, and 
dub with ſad aſh-coloured filk; the fea- 
thers of a ſtare's quill will furniſh you with 
wings. Gt Ne 1855 

Auguſt. The late ant- fly may be dubbed 
with the hair of a cow that is of a blackiſh 
brown, and for the tagging of the tails wrap 
in ſome red, and make the wing of a dark 
feather: this fly takes admirally. . 

The fern- fly muſt properly be dubbed with 
the wool taken from a hare's neck of the co- 
lour of fern when dry, make the wings of 
the darkiſh grey feather of a mallard. 

The hearth-fly, dub of the wool of an aged 
black ewe, with ſome grey hair to accoms 
modate the body and head, dub with black 
ilk, and take the light feather of a ſtare for 
the wings. 5 

September. The little blue dun made of the 
fur of a water - mouſe, dub it with ſad aſh- 

| b | coloured 
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coloured ſilk, and wing it with the feather 
of a blue pidgeon. 


The late badger. Do this with badgers 


hair that is black, whip with red ſilk, and uſe a 
darkiſh grey mallard's feather for the wings. 
The camel- broom- fly, pull out for dubbing, 
the hair in the lime of an old wall, whip it 


with red ſilk, make the wings of a ſtare's. 


lighteſt feather. | 5 
October. This month is ſupplied by the 
flies of the former, for all being now upon 
their going away, almoſt any will do; and 
thus reader, keeping to my intended brevity, 
having picked you out the beſt killing flies 
from a great many more, you by knowing 
how to make theſe may eaſily imitate all 
others, having a natural fly before you, and 
chuſing materials ſuitable to its colour, by 
ſhaping her eng to the other ; then 
promiſe yourſelf ſucceſs in angling with her 
as directed. OF He S247 
Thus I have given the beſt directions I 
could relating to artificial flies, but thoſe 
who do not care to trouble themſelves with 


making them, may have of all ſorts very well 


Ly 


' Yard, Temple-Bar, 


made at Mr. Oneſimus Uſtonſon's, in Bell- 


Various 
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Various, but very curious Ob/irwitli in An- 
gling ; divers LL ays to Angle, not commonly 
known. | 


NOTE, that ſometimes all forts of fiſh 
take baits at the ground, when but ſome ſorts 
will take the fly at the top of the water; and 
therefore to angle for a Trout with a worm, 
chuſe the running line without any float, 
only ſmall plummets in their proper places. 
This is ſucceſsful at the ground, either in 
clear or muddy water. 

As for the latter, uſe a line a little more 
than half the length of therod, and ſome-times 
leſs than that length, and the lowermoſt links 


mult be at leaſt three hairs, and one at top 


of four, whereof have a water-nooſe or 
loop to put it to another link of four hairs 
having alſo a loop or water-nooſe at its bot- 


tom; ſo proceed with links of five or ſix hairs 


a-piece, till you come to the top-moſt, 
make the lower of cheſnut-colour, or ſorrel 
brown : then to your reed or cane, have a top 


neither to ſtiff nor too feeble, but between 7 


both ; the cane about three yards and a half 
long, and the top about a yard and half, or 
near two yards, in one or two pieces, and 
five or ſix inches of whale-bone, ſmooth, 

round and pliant. 
Obſerve to lead your line as is conſiſtent 
with 
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with the waters in rough ſtreams more than 
in ſmall gentle ſtreams, and leaſt of all in ſtill 


water; then carry the top or point of your 
rod in a level with your hand, and ſo you will 
by the point of your rod perceive the bite at 
the ground, then ſtrike ſtrait and gently up- 
wards, and by a little ſlacking yout hand be- 
fore, you will give the fiſh time the better to 
take the bait. | | 


Some are of opinion, if | you know that a 
Trout bites, for to ſtrike at the firſt biting, 
but this is , een in clear water for Sal- 


mon- ſmelts, Trout and Grayling; and the 


bait is the beſt red - worms ſcoured, or a brad- 


ling and gilt-tail, turned head to tail, and 


run croſs ways through the middle, under the 


wings, and ſo you may do in muddy water 
with other worms, as two brandlings, two 


meadow- worms, &c. A Trout will ſeize 


on the bait when it drags on the ground, 

either in clear or muddy water, but a large 

Grayling will rather riſe a foot or more at 
our bait from the bottom than deſcend. 

If you angle for a large I rout in muddy 
water, then it requires ſome art in baiting of 
your hook, as ſuppoſe the bait is a dew- 
worm, here you muſt thruſt the hook in to- 


wards the tail, a little above the middle, and 
out again below the head, then draw him 
above the arming of the hook, or whipping, 


ſorꝑut the point into the head of * 
un 
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aner 
until it is very near the place where the point 
of the hook fitſt came out, and ſo draw back 
the worm, or that part that was above the 
ſhank. This hook ſhould be indifferently 


large. „„ PA OO ER 
| Fo bait two worms'in muddy water for a 
Trout, &c. from eight to ten inches: Take 
meadow worms or brandlings, or a brandling 
and gilt-tail, and run the point of the 
hook in at the head down the body, till 
it paſs the knot, or come to the middle of 
the worm; then ſtrip it above the atming or 
whipping, not bruiſing it in any manner with 

our fingers, ſo put on the other, by running 
the hook in the ſame manner, and let the 
head of it juſt cover the pointof the hook, then 
ſip the firſt down till the knots or middle of 
both worms meet together; and thus you 
may do by any other worms, for other ft, 
as by the foregoing directions you find they 
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Directions for Angling with the running Line in 
clear Water, ©. at 


PUTa gilt-tail and ſmall brandling on 
your hook, as before directed, well ſcoured, 
and here your hook muſt be much ſmaller 
than in muddy water, two or three of the 
| 7 lower- 
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lowermoſt links of your line of a ſingle hair, 
ſo riſe from two, or three, or four, of a grey or 


duſkiſh white, the line about two yards ſhor- 


ter than the rod, leaded with a ſmall black 


plummet. . e 
Angle with this in the ſtream always upit, 
in a river with a light hand, ſtill caſting out 


the worm before you; let the rod be as the 


* 


former: And thus you may angle for Salmon- 


ſmelts, Trout, or Grayling, to whoſe proper 


baits I refer you in my Treatiſe of baits in 


1 Py . 1 
this book. ” PUG 
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Directions for the Top-Water Angling with 
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Y OUR line in this caſe muſt be longer than 


ul * 


your rod, without any plummet or float, 
drawing your bait dewn and up the ſtream, in 


a clear day, with a gentle hand, that it may 
glide, as if it were ſwimming, and your bait 
here muſt he a gilt-tail or brandling; keep 
it from the ſhore, and free from entangle- 
ments of weeds, woods, ruſhes, or other 


incumberances that hinder ſport. 
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tom, mid-water, and top. 
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HERE your line muſt be two or three foot 
longer than your rod in rivers, . but in ponds 
and pits ſomething:ſhorter. : Angling in clear 
water for Salmon-ſmelts, Trout, or Gray- 
ling, you muſt put but one hair next the 
| hook ; but in muddy water,” and for- other 
fiſh, / two or three, obſerving the running 
Une and rod for the Tench, and proportion 
this to it, lead it moderately, but ſo that 


it may keep the line ſtralt and even; but for 


Tench, Carp, Barbel, or Chub, your rod 
and line muſt have an additional ſtrength in 
the thickneſs of the one; and the number of 
hairs in the other, and your float manage- 
able in the water, proportioned according to 
the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of the water, but 
with one worm, the water being very clear; 
and obſerve for ſome fort of fiſh, as Floun- 
ders, Salmon-ſmelts, Bream, and Gudgeon, 
your bait-mult drag on the ground, but for 
other ſorts, as, Tench, Roach, Bleak, Pike, 
Ruff, and Carpy at mid-water ; for Grayling 
and Pearch, at fix or nine inches from the 
bottom. The Chub is often taken at bot- 


You 
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You muſt uſe the divers ſorts of baits, 


angling. with a float; but ground bans are 
— frequently uſed, and with ſucceſs, 
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to do it compleatly, obſerve theſe rules. 
Faye a ftrong ling of lix, yards, which. be- 


fore you faſten. it to your rod, muſt 156 pat 
bite, 


through a piece of lead, that if the fiſh 

it may ſlip to and fro, and that the water 
may ſometime moye it on the ground; bait 
it with a pretty large lob-worm, well fcour- 
ed, and ſo by its motion the Barbel will be 
enticed; into the danger without ſuſpicion. 
The beſt places are in running water, near 
piles, or under wooden bridges, ſupported 
Wich oakes floated and imm. 
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Jr Angling with the-Ledger-bait. 1 
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"us is uſed for ad | of exerciſe, to 
give reſt to the angler, and ſo differs from 
others that are called walking“ baits, 08 
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this is, when the bait. continues. reſt in 
bed whey 1295 place, n 

* = vou | muſt take off your float,” put let 

F A and within. half a.yard of 

the te 141 Os wrap a thin plate of lead, | 


an inch Jong, and pretty bro 

viz. ab an inch, fo. faſten your line to 

| „ gaſt in your bait either in a ſil}, 
W. dxa anght, ot gentle ſtream, and when it 

is at the. batt 5 you may, ſtick your, rod 10 


ka a . or hold it in 
diferetion, q d by. the deni e 


he rod, or m fc of the lead at 1 you . 
mA . hag en the fiſh bites; 3. give, her 
— and Arike contrary to. where het 
— es. - The, Chub 175 on: Hy e 
fully taken, this way. a of” idbnck 
ate nenn 5 3 001 2 1 ann ae 
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To 4o this effectually, procure a ſmall 
cord, which may be about fixteen yards dong, 
and to this, at equal diſtances, tie five or 
ſix fine twiſted flax or ſilk lines, about eigh- 
teen inches each, of the thickneſs of your 
trowling-line, faſten them ſo that they may 
be eaſily removed, and. put on again; whip 
to * nds of A of them a pretty foal 8 
— 1 3 
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Book, bait With 2 Joach, minow, or pull 


head, the fins and ills cut off: or, theſe 


po a wanting, the eyen-eyes, "Eel t brood, 
ſmall Roach, Gudgeon, the'pith of an ox 
br cow's back. bone, c. will ferve for the 
#6; put the point of * hook in the'tail; 
Sad” out of Ne” mouth, ſo that the *fiſh's 
bead may have a reſting” In the Boke s bend, 


and that the point may not be At 


** 


cover it with a worm, ai g tlie cord, af, 
2, weight, over the river, tc of po 

faſten both ends to ſtakes ider "Me! 
and be there early in the morning; and ex- 


pa. Chub, large Eels, Trout, or Pike, but 


or a Pike keep the 'bait with z Host abdut a 


foot or ſomething more from the bottom.” 
Foor this, to gather the fiſh, you may bait 
the ground with blood and grains, or ſweet 
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made up in ſweet- earth, taken from under 
the green ſoard j or paſtes, &c, ; 
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the fin, if near, will haſten to the-bait fo 
as EOS — 
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dipped, and then not have power to go 


away, till they either nibble off the bait, or 
axe taken. 

_Ground-bait for Carp with , unpricked 
ſamphire bruiſed, and made into balls, with 
. 14 561g This likewiſe allures. N 


W m-aiaht mix bon. Hes with A little: | 
honey, wet it with rectified ſpirits. of wine, 
and a little oil of turpentine, make it up 
into little pellets, and ſuch, ſh. as nibble. it 
when thrown. in, will be Rupibed, ſo that 
in, the morning, coming.to themſelves, a; lit- 
tle, they will bite very eagerly, as being, 
after their drunken fit, exceeding hungry. 
This likewiſe is a ſure detainer of them all 
night in ſummer, ſo that they will not wan- 
der from the place. Nux Vomica, ſcraped 
into paſte, makes them drunk, ſo that if 
the water be ſhallow, you may go in and 
take them, when they riſe and turn up their 


bellies as if expiring, though in a little time 


they will come to themſelves again; if. 
water be deep, you may uſe a landing net. 1 

I have ſet down theſe ointments, 1 do 
not recommend them. The induftrious ang» 
ler will find more pleaſure in catching them 
by neat angling, than "yy of theſe 88 
means. 
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Vc A ſpecial IM inter- Bait to get, and preſerve... | 


WHEN' ploughing begins in Autumn, be. 
fore any froſts come that are forcible to make 
Entrance into the earth; obſerve where the 
ployghs are going, if there be ſtore of crows 
gated on the ground, eſpecially in tha 

which is heathy, ſandy, or greenſeard, an 

follow, you will find a white worm, bigger 

than 2 gentle, having a red head, Which is 
held to be bred of the ſpawn or eggof a beetle, | 
left in thoſe holes ſhe digs in the ground un- 
der horfe or cow-dung, Which, in March ur 
April, turns to a beetle again: You may 
put about two quarts of theſe into half a 
buſhel of the ſame mould; when you gather 
them, put them in a tub or other veſſel, 
where the froſt or wind may not come to kill 
them, and by this means, when moſt other 
baits are out, you may be provided all the 
feaſonable times in winter, and early in ſpring. 
They take in thoſe ſeaſons Bream, Carp, 
RoxcheDace, and Chub. 55 57 T7 1085 
© Gentles' may be kept in winter in bran, 
moſs, and ſcouring- earth, Hghtly over ſome 
putrefaction, in which at the firſt lay ing 
them in the ground, where the froſt cannot 
ou at them, you perceive they begin to 
Ive. | | 
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Unſecſonable 
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H AV ING welke "RE of the proper 
times to accommodate the angler, I ſhall now 
ſpeak ſomething more of unte aſonable ones, 
that thoſe who are ignorant in this art, as to 
the niceties of it, may not loſe their labour. 
The two extreams of weather are not pro- 
per, VIZ. 

I. When great droughts bare ddbted the- 
earth, ſo that the rivers carry but low cur- 
rents, when the weather is exceſſive hot in 
the heat of the day,. unleſs clouds e Fe 
and winds gently breathe... _ 

II. In froſty or ſnowy: weather, or un- 
healthy weather, for two reaſons, viz. be⸗ 


cauſe you will little damage the fiſh, 1 


greatly injure yourſelf. 
In the morning, either in. the. ſpring or 


advancing of the ſeaſon, if a hoary froſt hap- 


pen,. the fiſh will be backward in biting that: 
day, and little ſport can be expected, for 
Mey will not freely. riſe, except in the ras 
ing ;. and. ſoon after they have ſpawned th 

will not bite to the purpoſe, till with 1 
and weeds they have well f purged and ſcow- 


ered themſelves, ſo that they may by that: 
means recover their ſtrength and appetite. 


Ss It. 


It is not proper to fiſh when the north or 
eaſt winds ate very ſhar . g 
In brooks that are ſmall and clear, where 

the water is kept up by mills or dams, is 

not good angling, for there eſpecially the 
Trout keeps her holes, and others bite faintly. 


* 4 «ad 
«4-4 * * 
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- Some other uſeful Obſervations and Direfions. 


Be fure always to keep your ſhadow off 
the water, and therefore let the ſun be in 
your face, or on one ſide of you, when you 
angle, keeping out of ſight, and making no 
noiſe; and when you are bent for Trout, 
you need make but three or four eſſays with 
the ground- bait or fly; for if they come not 
then to bite, or offer, either there is not any 
there, or they keep cloſe in their holes. 

If you fiſh for Carp, cut no weeds in the 
river, nor on the fides, to make you a con- 
venient ſtanding, for then they will perceive 
they are laid wait for, and ſo forſake that 
haunt, not returning a confiderable time. 


1 
- — 
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To catch No. 


Ta A K E; nettles and cumin a 
them ſmall, mix ſome juice of houſeleek with 
them, rub your hands therewith, and throw 
it into the water, and keep your hands i in the 
water, and the fiſh will come to them, ſo 
that you may take them: Or, take heart- 
wort or lime, mingle them together, and 
throw it into a ſtanding water, and it will 
fox them, that * may take them with your 
hands. | 


4 * nf 
* 
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To wil hen great Defrojers of Fils 


A. Y near his- 8 an Eel flit on the 
back, with ſome few crumbs of arſnick put 
into the flit, then ſow it up again; place the 
Eel. from the navel upward out of. the water, 
and he will eat it ſo far, and ſeldom: farther, 
and it _ * N ; 


: 
4 _ ” 4 


| 


To take 4 le, 6 Cory Cermorant, ore, 


Fink a Roach « or * e run a ſmall 
wire * within the ſkin, on the e 


1 


. F * 
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of the ribs, then it coming out at the gills, 
faſten a hook to it, and ſtake it down, and 
let the wire be faſtened to a line as far as the 
Heron can wade; the fiſh will ſwim and 
live ſome time, then leave it, and he will 
ſwallow it; thus the other fiſh-devourers 
are catched in deeper places. Lime a ftick, 
and put a fiſh at the end of it, hying it on 
fome water-leaf or ruſhes, and it Catches 
| them when they ——— it. ; 


n 7 WY 


” 1 4 a. h FEY * as * 
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To take a Moor-hen. 


—— —— 


"ME Lime-twigs, or ſhoot them; and * 
Cormorants, deſtroy their neſts, orſhoot them. 
To take a King's-fiſher ; obſerve his haunts, 
and lime the W n wa ſits 8 


7 ; 4 5 - ” 
1 "4 . 4 — 8 ed "" 4 * 
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"T6 kill Water-Rats, Kenn tobe 


PIN x ſquare board againſt the holes where 
they haunt, which board muſt have a great 
hole in the middle, juſt againſt their coming 
in or going out, faſtned to the banks, then 
make a latch, and ſet it on the outſide of the 


ow; tiled like. a OE: on the lower 
| part 
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part of the hole as before - mentioned, then 


put three or four pricks of wire, to hold any 
| Py that comes into it. 


7; take a | Pike as be A for in unning in 
fair Weather, with a 7, or . * 


MARCH and Angult are the beſt times, 
Take along poleor rod that is light and ſtrait, 

on theſmallend faſten a running loopof twiſt» 
ed horfe-hair and ſilk, of a large compaſs, 
which gently draw on him, when it is five 
or fix inches-over his gills, hoiſt him up, if 
it isa ſmall Pike, draw it not ſo far on, and 
make no noiſe in walking or ſpeaking : if 
he lies ſo that you cannot conveniently nooſe 
him, touch his tail with the rod: and he 
will turn as you pleaſe; alſo with a hand» 
net, putting it gently under water, guide it 
Juſt under him, and lift it ſoftly, ll you 
juſt touch _ _ thas Na it ps 11 
n can. 


4 **:7 $a4 4 | 


a to prevent any Perfor a e 15. 


Rus his Line with a little ſalt, or Arew 
ſome about it on the water, and you will 
| find no fiſh will bite, 


To 


Fa . 
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Ir you take Cocculus Indicus, and make 
little balls of it with cummin, old cheeſe, 
wheat- flower, and wine, (let the balls be 
no bigger than peaſe) and throw them into 
a ſtanding water, or calm places, where fiſn 
are, all that taſte of it will be preſently ſtu- 
piſied, ſwimming to the ſhore as if they were 
drunk, ſo that you may take them with your 


hand. * 

* — — — — — Pa 
1 © PE? 

5 . | K 5-45 ' ; watt £4-Þ5: 5 FE: 8 1 ; 
HAVING 9 the propereſt direc- 


tions for Anglers, I fhall now likewiſe give 
them ſome ſhort account of rivers, that the 
- ſportſman may know where to apply him- 
ſelf for further experience. ,'/'/ FF 
£5 It is uncertain how many rivers. England 
may produce, therefore I ſhall not aim to de- 
ſcribe them. All who live in the country 
generally know what rivers their on coun- 
ty produces: I ſhall begin firſt with the 
river Lee, generally known in London by 
the name of Hackney-river, which takes its 


courſe. through Hempſtead and. St. banc, 


| +4» 4 
+43 1 
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the way above Hertford, it produces as good. 
Trout as any river in England, and below 
Ware, great quantity of Pike, Pearch, Chub, 
Roach, Dace, and Eels: It has been very 
much abuſed by. bargemen for ſeveral years, 
but there was lately an act paſt to make it 
five pounds penalty to throw in a net; and 
1 hope this will add to the Angler's diver- 
I! be propereſt places to angle in, in this. 
river, is about Waltham. Upwards there 
is very good diverſion for any ſorts of. fiſh, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year.. As you 
come downwards there are ſeveral = good. 
ſtands about Parkinſon's-ferry. Near to 
Chinkfort- church is a ſtand, called the Wil- 
low- chair, and is a very good one for Roach. 


and Dace. You may then keep down. the 
river ta Cook's ferry, and you may obſerve | 


ſeveral ſtands trod very much. 7 
Bolton's-weir, which is about eight miles 
from London, is a very good place for Roach, 
Chubz:Dace, and Barbel. Green's-weir is 
not above ſix miles, and likewiſe produces 
very good diverſion; as do ſeveral other pla- 
ces nearer London; as, the Barge, near 
Smith's- ferry; the Broad-water below it ; 
and at Oldford, Stratford, Bromley-mills, 
and near Blackwall, where the river empties, 
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| itſelf, the north-ſide of the Thames. The 

next river that empties itſelf into the 
Thames of chis ſide, is the Brent. It takes 
its riſe from ſeveral 'Vietle ſprings -and cur- 
rents on Finchley-Common, and empties 
itfelf at Brentford. In the Spring oi the 
year, before it has been "poached, is very 
gu diyerfion for Pike, Pearch, Chub, 
Roach, Dace, and Gudgeon. The beſt 
ſtands are two or three near King's-bury 
church, Penup-pool, and St. George's-poo), 
near Stone- bridge, two or three near Gan- 
ford, Crab-tree-Hole, near Hamwell-church, 
and ſeveral others between that and Brent- 
ford. 

Offharflow-tivet i is a part of thoſd foams 
that come from' Uxbridge, and divides itſelf 
through Drayton, Colnbrook, Stanwell, &c. 

It empties itſelf into the Thames at Iſle- 
worth. It contains Pike, Pearch, Roach, 
Dace, Chub, &c. The beſt ſtands are Per 
ry-oaks, near Stamwell, the Powder-mill- 
tail, and a very deep hole by the brid $4 
called the Powder-mill-hole. Here 
| eat many Carp taken. Lower — 
is — Varren-hole, and ſeveral der be- 
tween that and Twittenbam. 

VUxbridge- river is noted for! very good 
Trout, Core? and Eels; but there is 


10 8 there without the conſent'of the 
1 Owners, 
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ners, or Paying for What you. 8 
er down is een, ng 13 the; ame 
ream, and produces 780 frre NY iyerſion for 
Pike, Pearch; Chuh, & ere, by applying; 
to one Tooth, ; who, Hants the Jolly Nr 
or at the Two Swans, both public houſes; 
each perſon will give you leave to fiſh in bis | 
ſeparate. water; ber here the river is rented, 
There is very. good diverſion at Drayton- 
mill, and all the way to Golnbrock. . You 
cannot here fail of, diverfion at any of the 
mill-taila ;, and there are ſeveral _ between 
this and 3 where the river empties i 
ſelf into the Thames. If you have a | 
to go higher up the country, the further you 
go, the more diverſion you will have, Auth 
Cookham, Marlow, Healey, &c, 

As Iam now treating of the "Thang, 1 
ſhall take, notice of the particular — 
reſort, and the. rivers that empty t 55 
into it on the ſouthſide, down td Dar 

Wincor is @ place much reſorted to,, = 
there is very good diverſion at the Rockss 
Old-Hithe, &c. [ 

'At Stains, and near,. is good diverſion, for 
Roach, Dace and Barbell. 

At Laylam, there is very little bank Kb. | 
ing. Here are ſome deep holes for pes 
and yery- good ſport for White F . 
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**Chertſey-bridge: The water is very deep 
hereabouts; there is very good diverſion for 
Pearch with alive bait, and no ſcarcity of 
any other fiſh,” between this and Shipperton. 
„ 'Weybridge-river empties itſelf into the 
Thames, into which runs Byfleet· river. Here 
is plenty of all ſorts of fiſh, except Frout; 
and in the cold months, exceeding good trol- 
* ling for Jacks; and a great n many Gaff, are 
here taken with an angle. 
Shipperton is the greateſt ſeſdrt fer the 
London anglers; "You have watermen here 
who know their büſineſs very Well and are 
bliging and teaſonable. Here is extraordi- 
nary ſport! for Barbel, Roach, Dace, and 

Gudgeons; ; and there is hand yore bank- | 

fiſhing in Brewer' smead. 

Sunbury. Here you may Bkewiſe hrs 

boats: The watermen will carry you to the 

beſt places, and diverſion is not wanting for 

Pearch, Roach, Dace, and Gudgeon.1 

Between this and Ditton, Ether - ind 

Moulſey rivers empty themſelves into the 

Thames. 

10 Theſe rivers produce Curbs Pike, Nah 
Rgach, Chub, Dace, and Gudgeon, and af- 
ford the angler as much diverhon as oy ri- 
vers about toẽõn. a 

Ditton-banks afford beo Arn tor 


Roach, Chub, and Dace. 


Kingſton- 
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EIn gſton- bridge, and thereabouts,” is a 
very good place for all forts of White Fiſh ; 
N watermen can deſt recomment yy * . 
\ *Feddington-banks is a ace for 
Gudgeon, Roach, Dace," Ma ery ae A 
At Twittenham, Hleworth, Richmodd and 
Brentford, are ſmall iſlands, called Eits, 
where you may Ie 3 out of a 
boar for Roach: ace, Kc. * * 
Mortfack-derp is - likewife à very 
place i in the winter for large Rosch, Ml 9151 
Wandſwofth. Here Carſhalton, N 
and Martin rivers; empty. 0 8 — the 
Thames. They 58 fed byleach other, "an 
contain very 8838 Trout, Dace, Gadgebi, 
and Eels. There are ſeveral very g Od 
Trout- fiſhers uſe theſe rivers; and er Sith 
very good ſucceſs both at ground ang tops 


42 


2 
2 


water. 

1 Chelſea, ETSY che arſe: fort; is a 

place to pitch a boat, and upon Batterſea- 

ſhoals for Roach and Dace; as alſo down the 

river, Weſtminſter-bridge, York-ſtairs, 80 

; merſet-houle,Queenkiche, the Three-Ctants, 
: and London- bridge. 

Tou may have a waterman for a groat an 
hour? who will carry you to any of theſe 
laces, and inform you more in going. once 

or twice, than readin twenty pages. 

Below bridge. You may have vet hogs 
ſport with a rant line at ſhip ſterns, 
for Roach, Dace, and Bleak, Lewiſham- 
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Lewiſhaq - river e elf; into 1 955 
fond der, end ſo. into; the ames: 
ther of — eee ex's + 5/52 12 
an Deptford is.a wet- dock where you may 
i 2 twelve n F a year, an d, there, is 


very good. ſport for, enkel 
and Bleak. 200 27 1103; TITEL (ol 
4 Dartford in Kent, 4 3s a very good river. 


that empties itſelf into the T hames e 


Bebe plenty of Tiout, Dace, Gudgeon,zand 
Qs eee hore in Ee in D 
& in is porn 
e e e n the 
; ere is gr: quant ty, Carp, 
Fu 55 r and Eels. 
ene Wen nom Ee navigable u vp 


6 Tape whe d-rivex empties jty 
Bs hey dock affor het Pearch, 
Roach, Chub, Eels, and Gudgeon. The moſ 
noted ſtands in W oodford-riyer are in the 
fields 3 Lord. Caſtlemain's , othes 
NN the J e and. ſeveral. About zh 


Sir:Joſeph Eyles s, tnt 
e; New- river. $i takes "its ride f from | 


ſpring, near Ware, and empties itſelf no 
the New-river- head at Iſlington, It is in- 
ferior to none for goodneſs of ſiſh, and wopld 

be very plentiful, but that being, ſo near 
anne it * ch rh "ee o 155 con- 
ae IA 35 977 10-131 1 taineth 
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or. A n 
taneth plenty of Chub, Roach, Diet, bf 
95 Gudg eon and Eels. here are ſeveral. very 
ande pearBowe's-farm, which is ſeven 


miles from Lond. 
The Phyſic-gardens, Woodlditeh; uud 


alſo the Tile-Eila Roubds, are much frequemr-- 


ed. The anglers” that uſe this Tier hne 
brought angling to a great perfection in 2b 
: The fiſh ate but ſmäll, hut hey afe 
excecilig fine tackle, and generally ffi with - 
alle; and there are ſome who'uſe this!yivey, 
cipable e any men ih the world, 

for Da ce, Ro | 
dug the tatk d wald be miese to the . 
ver, I ſhall not. trouble you with directions 
to make it. Lou may have that, and all 
cy ſorts of 2 05 So 2 uſed, 
ready made, at Mr. Outnmnus 5% in 
N Temple- bar. "If ne! 


_ $3.41 
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Miva) found, and uch fg js full of 

ſprings is beſt, the firft breeds chem well, 

the laſt prevents their being ftoln ; next, let 

your pond be ſo ordered, that it may receive | 

the rain-water that falls from the its, for 

that 2 refreſhes them; and if 4 0 
i * 


* + A 


igh as you would have it. 
Let the inſide of the dam be ſmooth, that 
no current may have power over it; let your 
pond carry ſix foot water, and. be eight foot 
deep, to receive the rains that; fall into it: 
Floor the bottom with large turfs of flot- 
graſs, cloſe joined and ſtaked down 3 ſtake 
alſo on the pond- ſide ſeveral faggots of light 
wood, but not oak, for that is bitter and of- 
fenſive; theſe faggots ſhelter the fiſh, 8 75 
PIPER ABer 
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after they caſt, their ſpawn, pteſerves them 
from vermin, and the young fiſh from de- 
vourers; let them alſo have ſome retiring 
places, as roots of trees or hollow banks, both 
to cheriſh them in cold and heat, and pre- 
| ſerve them from danger. Carp, Tench, and 
Bream ftore, by themſelves: Pearch and 
Pike by themſelves :* Put into it either Mi- 
nows or Dace, but Roach are injurious to 
all ponds and great breeders. Ponds with 
ſtrong ſandy. bottoms, that lie warm and out 
of the wind, with nut-trees and willows 
"alſo ſheltered, are beſt for Carp to breed in, 
and new made ponds breed better than old, 
that are full of weeds and mud, therefore 
every three years cleanſe them from the mud- 
filth. To make a breeding pond. or ſtore 
pond, ſow it, put in all Spawners, or all BK 
7 Millers; obſerve, that ſtore ponds afford tze 
largeſt and fatteſt Carp. In a breeding pond 1 
put three Spawners to one Miller. Draw 
your pond about Allhollantide, and keep of 
females a ſufficient number for breeding. In- 
deed, you ought not to. kill any of them, 
they will live and breed fifty or ſixty years; 
but you may kill all the males that are above 
three years old, and put the reſt that are 
three, two, or one year old, into the pond 
again, as many of .them as the pond will 
maintain; this do once every year. kit 
K | 1 
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Mr. Worlidge ſays, that dead, heavy, 
ndnd groſs waters, are moſt proper for Carp, 
Tench, Bream, &c. but eſpecially Carp; and 
thoſe ponds that are neareſt the ſea, and 
whoſe water is a little brackith, yields the beſt 
and fatteſt Carp; and, that if you caſt into 
Four fiſh-ponds, through which there is but 
little current, ſometimes a load of the refuſe 
falt- earth, that as the ſaltneſs is caſt out, and 
ſo of no value, it improves them as ſalt does 
pidgeons; and that Trout - ponds being made 
at the head of a chalky ſpring, that my 


may feed at the very atoms of chalk that iſ- 


ſues out of the rocks with the water, are a 
great improvement to theſe fiſh ; Some, ſays 
he, feed them with fleſh, &c. but it is not 
ſo good as their natural food. 1 
Feed your Pike, Carp, and other fiſh, with 
bread, grains, chippings of bread, entrails of 

— es | | HS e 
I you would have Carp large in April, 
the water then growing low, cleanſe the ſides 
where the water is fallen away, with a rake, 
and then ſow hay-ſeed round about, and rub 
it in well, and about September the graſs 
will grow, and the water over-flow it, and' 
they feeding; thereon, ſpeedily become fat 

Carp of a delicious tafte. 
Ob'bſervations. Female Carp are eight or 
nine years before they breed much, therefore 
| 1 
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it is requiſite you ſhould get ſome of that 
age to have ſpeedy advantage by them, you 
ought to have two or three, leſt one ſhould 
die; the male ought to be four years old; 
put into each female fourteen males. A pond- 
of half an acre will feed yearly four hundred 
Carp. To make them very fat and large, 
not only hay-ſeed, &c. as is already ſaid, 
but if you take them out of the pond, and 
put them into pits or puddles in paſtures, or 
deep ditches in meadows, they will ſpeedily 
grow very large. It is ſaid, Carp never feeds 
but in the Summer-ſeaſon, and that a deep 
pond of twelve foot ſquare, and lies warm, 
will yield fix hundred Carp. 3 

Another ſays, that putrified and ſtinking 
water, injures fiſh the worſt ef any thing, 
therefore cleanſe your ponds every three 

ears at leaſt, of wood, ſedges, and filth, 
fn clay countries, ponds are ſubject to mud, 
therefore once in ſeven years drain them in 
the beginning of the Spring ; put the fiſh 
you preſerve into ſmaller pits. or ſtews, the 
other ule as you pleaſe; then, cauſing men 
to tread the mud with their feet, the Eels 
will riſe out, then take them, afterwards let 
the men throw out the mud, and fill it, 
which is good compoſt for land; then ſod 
the bottom and ſides of the pond with green 
ſods, and fix them hard in with ſtakes of 
F ſallows, 
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ſallows, theſe ſides will nouriſh the fiſh ex- 
t „ 
This done, if there is no freſh ſpring in 
the pond, then lade the water back again into 
it, then drawing your ſluices, take out your 
ſtore of fiſh, and put them again into your 
pond, and obſerve that there be two parts 
Spawners, and a third Millers. Theſe pits 
and ſmall ſtews are beſt for feeding, there- 
fore always keep them with freſh water, and 
placed ſo one by another, that you may empty 
them when you pleaſe; once in three months 
put freſh ſods on the banks and bottoms, of 
the fruitfulleſt graſs. You muſt put into 
them, ſtore of Roach, Dace, Minows, Loach, 
and Miller's-thumb, for the bigger fiſh to 
feed thereon, alſo garbage, and the blood of 
ſheep, calves, hogs, and the like, will faten 
them ſpeedily ; for as fiſh in rivers have ever 
ſomething brought them to feed on, ſo thoſe 
impriſoned in ponds, and want that help, 


muſt be relieved, or periſhed : Feed them 


alſo with grains, curds, chippings of bread, 
and any ſort of grain, throwa into the ponds 
morning and evening. | 
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THE 


NEW ANGLE R. 


WIEN powerful Spring its virtue yields, 
And drives black Winter from the fields; 
And o're each mead, and thro' each grove, 
Bleft nature breaths her ſweets of love : 
Then to the verdent rivers ſhore, 

Near which the jolly Angler's ſtore, 


In various plenty we may find, 


Repair to ſatiate the mind. 
"CHORUS. 


There haſte ye brothers of the train, 
To taſte delights that none but you, * 
From old experience retain ; 
And add freſh pleaſure to the new. 


H. 


With tack and baits of every ſort, 
All well apply'd for fiſning ſport; 
What paſtime can with ours compare, 
If time permit us to repair 


F 2 | To 


i mo J 


To Ozier bank, or ſoft retreat, 
Where pleaſingly we recreate ; 
With bait well fixed on our heok, 
In river, pond, canal, or brook ? 


* There haſt ye brothers 4. 


II. 


Void of buſtle, noiſe and ſtrife, 
How bleſt the jolly Angler's life: 
Let others brag of ſport robuſt, 
That hunting, ſhooting, is their guſt; 
The jolly Angler's life ſerene, 
- Hath ever preferable been: 5 
From pond, or pool, or rivulet bright, 
To catch a diſh, Kun we „ . 


IV. 


When thus we've ſpent the joyous day, 
We could the night, and never cloy, 
As pureſt paſtimes, ſuch as theſe | 


The jolly Angler ever pleaſe ; ae 
| Freſh 
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Freſh bloom they give, and health combine, 
Sure Heaven invented rod and line! 

In river, pond, or purling rill, 
Our views the mind with pleaſure fill. 


. Wl 048 6 


There hafte ye brothers of the train, 
To taſte delights that none but you, 
From old experience retain; 


And add freſh pleaſure to the new. 


1 


A 8 . 0. 


To the Tune of My Father was born | 
before me. 


I. 


OF all the recreations 
Which attend on human nature, | 
There is none that is, of fo high a pitch, 
Or is of ſuch a ſtature ; 
As is the ſubtle Angler's life, 
In all men's approbation : 4 
For angler's tricks do daily mix, 
In every POS. 


II. 
Whilſt Eve and Adam lived in love, 
And had no cauſe of jangling; 
The Devil did the waters move, 
The Serpent went to angling ; 
His hook he baits with Godlike look, 
He thought that would entangle her; ; 


By this all ye may plainly ſee, . 
* he Devil was firſt an Angler. 


| Phyſicians 
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Hi. 

Phyſicians, Lawyers, and' Rae 

Are all compleat entanglers; 

And all chat know them, will Amelie 
To their being dextrous Anglers : 

The grave Divines do fiſh for ſouls, 
Phyſicians for Curmudgeons ; 


| They bait with health, but fiſh for wealth, ; 
As Gd _ for Gudgeons. fs bak 


Ihe - If 


Upon the Change twixt twelve and one, 


Meets many-a neat entangler; 


*Mongft Merchant-men, not one in ten, 
But what is a cunning — >}; 


For like the fiſhes in the brook,” 
Brother doth ſwallow brother; | : 
A golden bait hangs at the hook, 

And 2 _ for one another. 


125 5 
A n J next prefer, 
He's a formal man in black, fir,” 


He throws his angle every where, 
And cries, What is it you lack, fir? 
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Fine ſilk, or ftuffs, cravats, or cus, 15 
But if a courtier prove the entangler, 


My citizen, he muſt look to it then, 


Or the fin will eatch t e 


- 


But 


— 
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VI. 


But there is no ſuch angling as a wench, 
Stark naked in the waterz © 

She will make you leave both Trout and 

Nan, a 

And throw yourſelf i in after : . of 

Your hook and line ſhe will confine, | 
Thus tangled is the entaggler; a i 

And this I fear hath ſpoiled the gear 

| Of — a jovial Sager. 


8 VIII. 
But if you will dl ** a 9 8 foul 
Caſt in a rich young gallant; 
Toke a courtier by the pole, | 
Throw in a golden talent. 
But yet | fear the drought will neer 
Compound for half the charge ont: 
But if N catch the Devil at 8 
You muſt bait him with a ſergeant, 


* 
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VIII. 77 LS, Wit N \ 


Thus have Þ made my Anglers trade, 
To ſtand above dehhance; !'. - .:! 
For like the mathematic art. 


It runs through every — Ab ai 
If wich my angling ſong I can, 
To mirth and pleaſure ſeize you; + 4 1 


I'n bait my hook with wit again, 
15 And * fi] to EI you. 
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COME live wich me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or fields, 
Or woods and ſteepy mountains yields. 


1. 


Where we will ſit upon the rocks, ö 
And ſee the ſhepherds feed our flocks, 
By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls 

lellodious birds ſing madrigals. 


III. 


I will make thee beds of roſes, _ 
And a thouſand fragrant poſies 
With a cap of flowers, and kirtle, 
Neatly deck'd with leaves of myrtle, © 


ts. 


A gown. 
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A gown made of the fineſt wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Slippers lin'd choicely for the cold, : 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. | 


hey! 


A belt of ſtraw and ivy-buds, 
With coral claſps and amber ſtuds: 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love, 


V. 

Thy ſilver diſhes for thy meat, 
As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepar'd each day for thee and me. 


FE 
f 


VII. 
The ſhepherds ſwains ſhall dance and ſing 


For thy delight, each May morning 5 
If theſe delights thy mind can move, 


Then live with me and be my love. 


-« 6 
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| MILK-MAID's MOTHER's ANSWER. 
5 TI” | 
Ir all the ond love were young, 
And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue, 


Theſe pretty pleaſures, might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


. 


But time drives flocks from field to fold 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 


The teſt complain of cares to come. od: 


HE. 
The flowers do fade; and wanton fields, 
To wayward winters reckoning yields, 


A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancies ſpring, but ſorrows fall. 


IV. % 
Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poſies, 


Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. "Es 
Soon 


/ 
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Thy belt of ſtraw and ivy-buds, 
Thy coral claſps and amber ſtuds, 
All theſe in me no means can move, 
To come to thee and be thy love, 


, T 


What ſhould we talk of dainties then, 
Of better meat than's fit for men? 

'Theſe are but vain : that's only good, 
Which God hath bleſt, and ſent for food. 


But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed, 


Had joys no date, nor age no need; 
Then thoſe delights my mind might move, 
. Tolive with thee, and be thy love. 442 


CO R1 DON's 


Po ee 
coOoRIDON's SONG. 
I. 


On the ſweet contentment 
The - countryman doth find ! 
High trolollie lollie loe, 
High trolollie lee, 
That quiet contemplation 
Poſſeſſeth all my mind: 
Then care away, 
And wend along with me. 


II. 


For courts are full ef flattery, 
As hath too oft been try'd ; 
High trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
The city full of wantonneſs, 
And both are full of pride : 


Then care away, &c, 


III. 


But oh the honeſt countryman, 
Speaks truly from his heart, 
High trolollie lollie loe, &c. 


00 ] 


His pride is in his tillage, 


r = | 
Then care away, &c. 
IV. 
Our cloathing is good ſheeps Eins, 


Gray ruſſet for our wives, .. 
High trolollie Jollie loe, &c. 
*Tis warmth and not gay cloathing 


That doth Pug: our lives : 
Then care away, de. 


5 y [ = : i 


The a. though he labours hard, 
| Yet on the holy-day, 

High trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
No Emperor fo merrily - 5 


| Does paſs his time away : 
en care e &c. 


VI. 


To recompence our tillage, 
The Heavens afford its ſhowers ; 


High trobollie lollie loe, & c. 
> 6 wei tht 
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And for our x fines 0 
The earth affords us bowers: 


Then care away, Kc. : 
VII. 
The Cuckes and the Nightingale, 
Full merrily do ſing, 
High trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
And with their pleaſant roundelaies, _ 


Bid welcome to the Spring. | 
| | Then care away, &e, 


| VIII. 
This is not half the happineſs 


The countryman enjoys 

| High trolollie lollie loe, &c. 

. Though others think they have as muck, 
Yet he that ſays ſo lies: To 

Then come away, turn 
Countryman with me. 


1 


TO ALL 


LOVERS OF ANGLING: 


CrnarLEs KIRBY, Nephew of THOMAS 
KiRBy, lately deceaſed, and Son of 


CHARLES Kinsy, Dame of T1Mo- 


THY, the Original Maker of the much ad- 
mired Fiſh- Hooks, for temper, ſtrength, 


and ſmallneſs of wire, well known by the 
name of KIRBV's Hooks, (of which I am 


now the only maker.) To prevent all im- 
poſitions of pretended makers and ſellers 


of Hooks, called KIRBY Hooks, do hereby 


declare my engagement with 


Mx. UFTONSON. 


At No 48, the bottom of Bell- Yard, near 
Temple-Bar, London, the original Shop, | 


for whom I make, and no other perſon. 
At the aboye ſhop are made and fold all 
ſorts of Fiſhing Rods and e both 


wholeſale and _ 25 
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